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THE DAIMLER ‘TWENTY-SEVEN’ 


The superb Daimler chassis forms the basis of the world’s 
most noble cars. It offers all the dignity of a State coach, 
and all the luxury of a Pullman—and such speed and ease 
of handling that it has even been compared to a sports 


car ! Please write for details. 
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: BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR 
a ] mler MANUFACTURERS 
—with the famous Fluid Transmission 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED ° COVENTRY 











e Funing -/# TO A TEMPERATURE... 


AS INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS know only too it will be possible to record degrees of heat 


well the precise measurement of tempera- ona scale, and to tune in to furnace tempera- 


ture above 700°C, is a difficult business, tures with an apparatus not very different 


yet in many manufacturing processes it is a from the ordinary domestic radio receiver. 
necessity, as for example in the manufac- This is just one more example of the way 
ture of steel. Experiments have now shown 
that temperature measurements can be 


made with an ultra high-frequency radio 


in which the unceasing research work of 
Philips’ scientists and engineers is making 
a valuable contribution to the development 


receiver system. The time will come when of modern industry. 
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POR ALL PURPOSES + ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS + ARC & RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT & ELECTRODES 
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ROLEX, the wrist-watch 
connoisseurs choose 


oh 

W The Rolex Oyster, first permanent waterproof and dustproof 
watch in the world, is again on sale in Great Britain. Tested in 
wartime by men of the Allied Forces on every front, and, in 
peacetime, by sportsmen in every climate, the Oyster is a hand- 
some blend of elegance and technical perfection, Another coveted 
arrival, the Tudor Oyster, which carries the Rolex label of guar- 


antee, is the ideal choice for those who want a truly modern watch 





at a more moderate price. 


wW Both the Oyster watches and 
the limited range of non-water- 
proofed Rolex and Tudor models 
are scarce; but connoisseurs of fine 
watches know they are worth wait- 
ing for, Rolex craftsmen created, 
as well as the Oyster, the first 
wrist-chronométre ; the first water- 
proof and self-winding watch ; and 
the first calendar wrist-watch — 
none of these models yet available 
in Britain, 


* * * 


OBTAINABLE AT 
LEADING JEWELLERS ONLY 


ROLEX 


wrist chronométres 








THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LTD, (H, WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, 


THE WRECKED SOVIET FIGHTER, INSIDE THE 


both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britawn, the British 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 
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United States of America, 


Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the 


1948. 
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BRITISH ZONE, GUARDED BY A RUSSIAN, AND (FOREGROUND) MAJOR-GENERAL HERBERT WITH RUSSIAN OFFICERS AND BRITISH TROOPS . 


THE WRECKED B.E.A.C. PASSENGER VIKING AIRCRAFT, INSIDE THE SOVIET ZONE, WITH AN AMBULANCE AND MILITARY PERSONNEL. ALL FOURTEEN OCCUPANTS WERE KILLED. 


AN AIR DISASTER WHICH INCREASED INTER-ALLIED TENSION IN BERLIN: THE WRECKED BRITISH AND SOVIET AIRCRAFT. 


Inter-Allied tension in Berlin caused by Russian restrictions on passenger rail trans- 
port (see our issue of April 10) was increased by an air disaster on April 5. A Viking 
passenger aircraft of the B.E.A.C. crashed in the Russian sector after collision with a 
Russian Yak-type fighter in the “safety zone" and all occupants of the Viking, and 
the Soviet pilot, were killed. Eye-witnesses attributed the crash to aerobatics carried 
out by the Yak. This aircraft fell within the British sector, and when Major-General 


Herbert, Commandant of British troops in Berlin, arrived he found Russian troops 
guarding it. Arrangements were made to withdraw all but one sentry provided that 
a British soldier guarded the wrecked Viking. Marshal Sokolovsky verbally expressed 
deep regret to General Sir Brian Robertson. But in reply to the British written 
protest Marshal Sokolovsky accused the British aircraft of responsibility for the 
crash and refused the suggested Four-Power inquiry. 
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OW many Englishmen to-day, I wonder, remember 

“ Todger’”’ Jones ? It is nearly thirty-two years 

since this remarkable Englishman and _ inveterate 

humorist carried out his great jest which won him 

the Victoria Cross. It occurred on September 25, 1916, 
when the 1st Cheshires, during the pro- 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


historic regiments, has placed the Royal Welch in one 
group and the Cheshire Regiment in another. For regi- 
ments are institutions in which neither courage nor 
good jokes are readily forgotten : they live together and, 
like old grouse in gun-room, grow better with the years. 








bogy-cloud of Japanese invincibility. The pebble out 
of David’s sling remains in the final resort the quint- 
essence of humour. It has always been our English 
way to love a jest and admire a jester, and most of 
all when the jester’s life is offered as forfeit for his 

achievement. Such jesting is the ulti- 
mate defiance of Fate and all the Devil’s 





longed battle of the Somme, captured 
the village of Morval and the ridge 
on which it stands. As the great pros- 


““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF APRIL 15, 1848. 


an English lady wrote in the seven- 
teenth century, “I could not help a 





pect that opened up over the German 
back-areas became visible from the 
summit, the spirits of the attackers 
rose, and Private Thomas Alfred Jones, 
whose popularity among his comrades 
was at this time based on his fame as a 
humorist in camp and billet, was in- 
spired by the occasion to perpetrate a 
joke which no Englishman had equalled 
since the days of Drake’s exploits on 
the Spanish Main. Without a word 
to anyone, he took occasion of a lull 
in the fighting—for the battalion had 
taken all its objectives—to leave the 
ranks and set off on his own account 
in the direction of the enemy lines. 
Shortly afterwards he encountered a 
sniper, who tried to kill him, but, being 
an exceedingly fine marksman, it was 
he who killed the sniper. He then 
proceeded, rifle in hand, on his way, 
stalking and potting a couple more 
snipers as he advanced. After a time— 
for he was now moving far in advance 


THE INSURRECTION AT MILAN. 





jocose now and then.” She spoke like 
a mother of heroes. 

Of all the great British jesters of the 
1939-45 war—and how many, from 
Andrew Cunningham to the humblest 
parachute-jumper, there were !—the 
most remarkable, I think, was the little 
Irish general who, in the autumn of 
1940, appeared out of the dust of the 
Western Desert, with. a handful of 
light tanks and a few regular British 
and Indian infantry regiments in 
trucks, and swallowed the great army 
with which Mussolini was about to 
conquer the East and let the Axis out 
of Europe into Asia. It all happened 
so long ago that it is now forgotten by 
most people: overlaid by the great 
victories in North Africa, Italy, France, 
Germany and Burma which began with 
Montgomery’s Alamein. But General 
O’Connor’s victories at the end of 1940 
and the beginning of 1941 were quite 





of the British Army and had passed 
‘ through the main German lines—he 


SCENE NEAR THE CHURCH OF THE GRAZIA. 


\\ as remarkable, for they were won with 
w( almost nothing except courage and 





came to an enemy reserve-trench honey- 
combed with deep dug-outs. No one 
appeared to be at home, but Private 
Jones, who, like a true Cheshire man, 
went little by appearances, put his ears 
to the ground and listened. Soon, as 
he expected, he heard the sound of 
guttural voices conversing under the 
earth. To these he at once joined his 
own homely accents, bidding those 
below come out and lay down their 
arms without further ado. This, aware 
that one who brooked no denial was 
outside, they obediently did, to the 
tune of a score or so. Having lined 
them up and laconically covered them 
with his rifle, this worthy Englishman 
proceeded to the next dug-out, where, 
in the manner of Captain Hook sum- 
moning Peter Pan’s hide-out under 
the ground, he again called on the 
Teutons within to come up and out 
and join his trail of captives. When 
he had emptied half-a-dozen dug-outs 
in this methodical way, he counted his 
bag and, finding he had now more 
than a hundred Germans on his hands, 
including several officers, turned them 
about and set off for home as though it 
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fantastic audacity. Noone had planned 
them ; no one had expected them or 
had eny right to expect them: they 
were simply extemporised by O’Connor, 
with Wavell’s shrewd and unfailing 
support, as the situation developed 
from day to day, until in a matter of 
weeks the whole Italian army in North 
Africa—ten times the size of the ill- 
equipped British forces attacking it— 
had ceased to exist. No terrier attack- 
3 ing its adversary ever went in with a 
fae|~\ greater disregard of odds ard with 
Ai} a more truculent and tenacious resolve 
a to achieve victory. As a military 
operation it is likely to remain a classic 
example of the advantage of audacity 
in war and of the wisdom, once attack 
is joined, of going on attacking to kill. 
Once having achieved the initiative, 
O’Connor never. let it go until the 
inconceivable had happened and Musso- 
lini’s entire host was in the bag, in- 
cluding the celebrated General “‘ Electric 
Whiskers” himself. Had he been al- 
lowed his way, this great British soldier 
would have gone on to Tripoli and 
probably got there, despite all difficul- 
ties, before Rommel and a si 
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was all the most natural thing in the f VOLUNTEERS ON THEIR MARCH FROM ROME TO THE FRONTIER OF THE PAPAL STATES. 


at Milan were but one of many similar insurrections in Europe in the 
fi Fert, Milan in Apel 1048 ended when the Austrian 
" scene 


world, marching them, to their alarm, 
through the British protective barrage. py 


German had arrived in North Africa. 
But with our campaign in Greece about 
to begin, every man that could be 


Such was ‘' Todger ”’ Jones’s great jest 
and such the exploit for which he 
received his country’s supreme award 
for valour and—the first of all rewards 
to a true humorist—the delighted 
enjoyment of his comrades. I hope 
the Homeric tale of ‘ Todger’s” 
doings that day is still told in his old 
regiment and that he will be honoured 





> the | spared had to be hastily withdrawn 


from the desert, and O’Connor’s great 
victory went down to history as a 
solitary gesture whose fruits—all except 
the captured Italian Army of Cairo— 
were never gathered. Yet as a gesture— 
and a sublime jést against fate—it has 
scarcely ever been equalled. Deep in 
the grim London gloom of the blitz 











there, in the place where such a man \, 


} winter of 1940-41 it set us all laughing ; 





would most wish to be honoured 


will be to the end of time. For so long as the 
Cheshire Regiment endures, two things will certainly 
also endure—courage and humour: two of the few 
really good things to be found on this corrupt, cruel 
and rather unsatisfactory planet. So, I might add— 
for there is never a rose without a thorn—will peril 
for the beard of the sacred goat of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers if billeted anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
its brother-regiment. Which is probably why the War 
Office in its wisdom, in the new grouping of our 


The 193945 war also produced its incorrigible 
and heroic individualists in the great tradition of 
“ Todger " Jones. What was Wingate's fantastic saga 
beyond the Chindwins and the Japanese lines in 1943 
but a solemn variation on the same recurring English 
theme ? Like Drake, Wingate—a deeply serious man— 
astonished and confounded his enemies by the daring 
of his eccentric individuality. Reading of his exploits 
to-day, one does not know whether most to admire 
or to smile at the astonishing way, in the teeth of all 
odds and terrors, he and his men pricked the terrible 


we were fighting alone, almost unarmed, 
against two victorious empires which had been preparing 
for conquest for years and which had all Europe at their 
feet, and our Press was suddenly full of delicious stories 
of Italian warriors surrendering in hundreds and even 
thousands to R.A.S.C. and unarmed Press 
correspondents. And when, in the present gloom of our 
post-war difficulties, we feel tempted to despair of the 
future, let us take courage from the memory of what men 
of our race have done with a light heart in defiance of 
odds and recall with gratitude such’ names as those of 
“ Todger” Jones and gallant General Richard O'Connor. 
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PRAGUE UNIVERSITY: A 600-YEAR-OLD LIBERAL TRADITION NOW IN ECLIPSE. 


N April 4 there { * et iN 
beganin Prague |} @ 
a week of ceremonies 
which, but for recent 
political develop- 
ments, would have 
been an occasion for 
congratulation from 
seats of learning all \ 
over the world. The 
event commemorated 
was the 600th anni- 
versary of the found- 
ing of the Charles 
University of Prague 
by King Charles IV., 
King of Bohemia, 
King of Germany 
and Holy Roman 
Emperor. This Uni- 
versity, whose found- 
ing charter, _illus- 
trated on this page, 
was dated April 7, 
1348, was modelled 
on the Universities 
of Paris and Bologna 
and during its sub- 
sequent history has 
drawn on Western 
European traditions. 
The Communist Min- | 
ister for Education, 
[Continued below. 
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THE GOLDEN bulla OF CHARLES IV., KING OF BOHEMIA AND GERMANY, HOLY 
WHICH VALIDATED ON APRIL 7, 1348, THE CHARTER oF \, 
PRAGUE’S CHARLES UNIVERSITY. a 

\) 
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THE ANCIENT CHARTER OF PRAGUE’S CHARLES A CASUALTY OF 
THE WAR, REPLACED AND REAFFIRMED IN RECENT SEXCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


ROMAN EMPEROR : 
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\ \ THE FINE BAROQUE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: IT LIES IN THE GROUP CALLED THE \\ 


. 
SITY: BUILT FOR THE LAW FACULTY, IT NOW HOUSES THE ADMINISTRATIVE H.Q. €LEMENTINUM WHICH WAS ORIGINALLY A PART OF THE CATHOLIC FERDINAND UNIVERSITY. \ 
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THE OLD RELATIONSHIP IS SAID TO BE CHANGING 
** TUTORIAL.” 


PHYSICS STUDENTS AT PRAGUE: 
TO THE MORE INFORMAL ATMOSPHERE OF THE ENGLISH 
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AS IN ALL UNIVERSITIES IN THIS POST-WAR AGE, THE STUDENT BODY AT PRAGUE, ry 
HERE TYPIFIED IN A CHEMISTRY CLASS, ARE OF WIDELY DIFFERENT AGES. 
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President Bene$’s first public speech since the Communist seizure of power. The occasion 


so caugenvonaneauner ye caveneunenatananrasanetensieansnunnsennsges 


Prteanee Zdenék Nejedly, however, recently remarked that the celebrations would 
be largely Slavonic. The students of the University were among the few Czech elements 
who made any active protest against the recent Communist coup d'état, and it is reported 
that since the success of that coup, some seventeen professors and well over 200 
students have been dismissed or suspended by the University ‘ action committees." The 
British universities declined invitations to be represented at the anniversary celebrations, 
on the ground that the Charles University had lost the freedom of scientific research. 
Swiss universities took the same line, as did most of the Scandinavian and the universities 
of Liége, Amsterdam, Leyden and Utrecht. In Czechoslovakia, however, the anniversary 
day, April 7, had a much wider than academic significance, as it was also marked by 


of this speech was the reaffirmation of the University’s charter. The original charter, 
illustrated here, which was sealed with the golden bulla of Charles IV., is no longer in 
existence, however, as (so it is reported) it was taken by the Germans and stored at Pilsen. 
While there it was most unfortunately destroyed during an R.A.F. raid. The new 
charter, dated with the new date, and signed by Dr. BeneS, as President of the Republic, 
was handed over in the Viadislav Hall and read aloud by the new Communist Minister of 
Education with a new preamble which asserts “ Truth must be repeatedly renewed and 
confirmed, since in time it may die a natural death or be criminally destroyed.” 
A picture of President Bane’ during this ceremony appears on another page. 
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THE FAMOUS IMPLACABLE, WHOSE FATE NOW. LIES IN THE BALANCE : 
A TRAFALGAR SHIP WHOSE DESTRUCTION WOULD BE A NATIONAL SHAME. 





. HE fate of J/mplacable, 
splendid old 74-gun ship- 
of-the-line, hangs in_ the 
geet tA balance. Is she to be broken 
—— up or to be preserved, like 
: : H.M.S. Victory, as a national 
memorial to the great days of 
Nelson ? Originally built by 
ee 5 the French, she was laid down 

n i 2 , in 1797 and launched three 
years later as Duguay-Trouin. 
She saw service in the West 
Indies, and in 1805 joined the 
= squadronof Admiral Dumanoir 
*e who commanded the allied 
- : van at Trafalgar. From this 
iy oe : encounter she escaped, though 

‘: t oe foe, 2a Be aac & in one phase of the fighting 
— ; she engaged no less an an- 
tagonist than H.M.S. Victory. 
A fortnight later, on Nov. 4, 
1805, she and her consorts 
were brought to battle by Sir 
Richard Strachan, and cap- 
tured. It was not until she 
had suffered 149 casualties, 
oS and her captain, Claude Touf- 
fet, had been killed, that 
Duguay-Trouin surrendered. 
Brought into Plymouth as a 
[Continued on left. 
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THE FAMOUS OLD 74-GUN 
SHIP -OF-THE-LINE AS SHE 
TS TO-DAY: A VIEW OF 


DETAIL OF THE STERN OF 
IMPLACABLE: THE DRAWING 
PREPARED BY THE ADMIRALTY 
AFTER HER CAPTURE IN 1805. 
FIGUREHEAD. 

Continued.| 
prize, she was refitted there, 
added to the Royal Navy and 
renamed H.M.S. /mplacable. 
In 1808 she took part in an 
engagement off Hango Head, 
and in 1840 participated in 
the operations off the coast 
of Palestine. « In 1842 she re- 
turned to Plymouth to pay 
off, carrying proudly at her 
main truck a golden cock asa 
symbol that she was the 
smartest ship in the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. Then in 1855, 
she became a training-ship. 
In 1908, 100 years after she 
had first flown the White 
Ensign, /mplacable was con- 
demned to be broken up, but 
was saved by the personal 
intervention of King 
Edward VII., and in 1911 was 
handed over to Mr. G. Wheat- 
ley Cobb, of Falmouth, who 
(Continued opposite, 


Continued .} 
already maintained at his own 
cost Foudroyant as a training- 
ship for boys. In 1924 
Mr. Cobb appealed toc the 
Society for Nautical Research 
for help in reconditioning 
Implacable. An administrative 
committee was formed for her, 
but the death of Mr. G. Wheat- 
ley Cobb and the illness of 
Sir Owen Seaman, the chair- 
man jeopardised the future of 
the ship. However, with the 
approvaléf the Admiralty, she 
was then moved to Ports- 
mouth and moored in 
Fareham Creek. Mrs. Cobb 
presented the frigate Foudroy- 
ant to the committee and 
the two’ ships have ever 
since formed part of the 
same establishment for the 
training of boys during 
the summer holiday. The 
restoration of /mplacable pro- 
ceeded concurrently with the 
(Continued below. 





1MPLACABLE—-THEN DUGUAY-TROUIN—IN ACTION AT TRAFALGAR: 
PAINTED BY COLONEL HAROLD WYLLIE FOR THE 1947 EXHIBITION 
OF THE SOCIETY OF MARINE ARTISTS. 








HOW THE LOWER DECK OF IMPLACABLE SHOULD BE: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LOWER DECK 
%e 
OF NELSON'S FOUDROYANT, COMPLETE WITH HER 32-PDR. GUNS. JMPLACABLE HAS FOUR DECKS. 


, 
of Trafalgar and that she should be berthed in a dry-dock excavated alongside the 
pier at Greenwich, where she would be for London what Victory is for Portsmouth, 
and would serve as the noblest memorial possible to imagine to those who fell at 





A SHIP WHICH, IF PRESERVED, WOULD FORM THE NOBLEST POSSIBLE MEMORIAL sea in the Second World War. This scheme for London's Trafalgar ship is an idea 
TO SEAMEN WHO FELL IN WORLD WAR HI.: IMPLACABLE, AS SHE IS TO-DAY, which fires the imagination, and the lofty spars of the ship seen from afar beside the 

LYING OFF PORTSMOUTH, Wren domes of the Painted Hall and Chapel of the Royal Naval College would be 
Continued.) an inspiration to all those who go down to the sea in ships from the Port of 
training, and was in the safe hands of Colonel Harold Wyllie, Superintendent of | London. It is worth recalling that Drake's Golden Hind was by Royal Command 
Implacable and Foudroyant. Since the death of Sir Owen Seaman in 1936 the | of Queen Elizabeth laid up at Deptford in a dock of her own as a perpetual and 
Implacable Committee has been organised under the auspices of the Society for | everlasting memorial of a tr mendous achievement. But when 100 years were accom- 
Nautical Research, and up to the war sufficient funds were obtained to carry on plished, surveyors pronounced that neglect had gone too far and that the vessel 
necessary repair and restoration together with training for boys (and sometimes girls) could no longer be preserved. She was in consequence broken up. When one con- 
from various youth organisations, But unfortunately during the war it was impos- | templates this tragedy, is it too much to hope that another such loss may be 
sible to devote labour and materials to the .maintenance of the ship, which | averted, even at this late hour, and that implacable may be saved? Historic 
deteriorated, and a detailed survey now estimates that some £150,000 would be | monuments ashore are scheduled and preserved. There is no such protection for 
required to restore the fabric of the hull and another £50,000 to rig her. If the | historic monuments afloat; and yet, if aught should happen to Victory to destroy her 
ship could be, as it were, “ put into cold storage"’ for a time and protected from in a dockyard fire, with her would perish the last survivor of the Trafalgar era 
the weather and from further decay, it is not impossible that she could ultimately | unless /mplacable, the only other relic of her day, can be preserved. At the time of 
be restored to a perfectly sound condition. A scheme has been put forward that writing, negotiations are afoot to launch an appeal for funds to save the ship and 


!mplacable should be fully restored and re-rigged to her condition as at the battle to preserve her as an everlasting memorial. 





IMPLACABLE SHOWING HER $906 
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HOW IMPLACABLE MIGHT PROVIDE A NOBLE MEMORIAL TO SEAMEN WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR: AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE PROJECT FOR PRESERVING HER IN A DRY-DOCK AT GREENWICH. 
The destruction of /mplacable would be a national shame. Greenwich as a memorial to seamen who lost their lives in the Second World 
page we give details of her history and on this reproduce a drawing to show War Historic monuments on land are scheduled and preserved; she would 

the project for berthing her in a dry-dock excavated alongside the pier at thus have this protection. (Drawn by F. A. Evans.) 
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WAS in Germany when British troops 

first entered their sector in Berlin. I 
well remember the fuss, the postponement of 
the start, a false start, delay and discussion 
at a barrier because a column contained a 
couple of vehicles not entered upon the 
schedule sent to the Russians. It was an 
unpromising beginning to the joint occu- 
pation of the German capital by the forces 
of the Allies. Yet it could be interpreted in 
terms of unreasoning insistence on the protocol and cen- 
tralisation so great as to preclude any independent action 
on the part of subordinates, which we were already finding 
to be typically Russian. There seemed at that time no 
reason to suppose that the difficulties placed in the way 
of the move were due to ill-will, And, although the 
British on entering their sector had to do an immense 
amount of cleaning-up and found that furniture had been 
removed wholesale from undamaged buildings, they had 
little else to complain about. The sector which they 
obtained was a fine one, with about the best amenities 
in the whole of the city and on its outskirts. The great 
majority of the troops of all ranks quartered in Berlin 
found the life there very much more lively and entertain- 
ing than that in the British Zone, where the garrison was 
for the most part stationed in uninteresting though 
generally intact small country towns. 
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one more step in Russian policy, but the trouble is that 
it represents a more dangerous step than any previously 
taken. The overthrow of the constitutional Government 
in Czechoslovakia was certain to lead to worse relations 
between Russia and the West, but it could not be regarded 
as the direct concern of the western Allies. But this action 
in Berlin is indeed play with edged tools. Doubtless the 
Russians expect great advantages from it. The ejection 
of the western Allies from Berlin would add greatly to 
Muscovite and Communist prestige, particularly in Ger- 
many. They would be rid of observation at close hand, 
to which they particularly object.. More important still, 
they would be able to set up in Berlin a Communist body 
which they could proclaim to be the Government of a 
United Germany. One possible disadvantage is that they 
might undermine their Communist friends in western 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE CONTROL OF TRAFFIC TO BERLIN. 
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the paths of prudence and discretion, and 
has shown herself either as clumsy as I 
feared she would or utterly reckless of the 
consequences. I believe that the former is 
the more probable explanation, and it may 
be considered the less sinister. But, coupled 
as it has been with the break-up of the 
Control Council, the supreme international 
body in Germany, and with some moves 
which look like the break-up of the 
Kommandatura, it represents one of the most unpleasant 
and threatening incidents between Russia and her former 
allies that has occurred since the end of hostilities with 
Germany, now nearly three years ago. 

The issue is one of diplomacy and nerves. It was 
perhaps flattering to be asked, as I was the other day, to 
say what “‘ as a student of war”’ I thought of the military 
situation. I am afraid it is simple as daylight. Militarily 
speaking, we, the Americans, and the French are in Berlin 
on sufferance. We cannot defend ourselves there, or feed 
ourselves except by permission of the Russians, who could 
without difficulty expel us by force. But when I use the 
word sufferance I do so in the most strictly military sense. 
Politically we are there by right, by virtue of a formal 
and solemn agreement, which Russia may well hesitate 
to disavow. It would be weak and foolish to be bluffed 

out of Berlin. One course only lies before 








Since then the relations between the Russians, 
within whose Zone the city of Berlin forms a 0 
sort of enclave, and the British, Americans, and 





French have worsened, and this deterioration has 
been reflected in Berlin. For some time there 
have come from the Russian side hints that the 
representatives and forces of the other three 
nations ought now to quit .the capital, and even 
bland assumptions that they were about to do 
so. Then, at the end of March, the Russian 
military authorities clamped on passenger controls 
without any warning, and with such short notice 
that the action clearly constituted a piece of 
calculated unfriendliness. This action, in fact, 
looked as. though it were designed to force the 
three Powers to leave Berlin. The excuses put 
forward, that the intention was to end the 
‘“‘ pillage” of Berlin by these Powers, sounded 
oddly in the mouths of the. representatives of the 
nation which had taken very much more out 
of the city than any of the others. Yet, even 
supposing the accusation to have been well 
founded, it was one which could have been 
discussed and which Britain, the United States 
and France were willing to discuss. It is manifest 
that this was a piece of propaganda mainly for 
German consumption. The western Allies then 
refused to submit their military trains to the 
inspection demanded by the Russians and later 
cancelled their running. 
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us; to stand firm and refuse to lose our 
| heads, while continuing to display courtesy 
-and good temper in Berlin itself’ and at 
the control posts. If there is some risk in such 
a policy, it should be noted that scuttle would 
not be without risk ; it might, in fact, easily be 
followed by threats to the western Zones them- 
selves. What I confess I should least like to see 
would be virtual surrender over the matter of 





Tete Ce. Pd the trains, accompanied by a pretence that there 

é had been no surrender, the sort of thing that 
POLAND. occurred at Chanak after the First World War. 

“aa . From the moral point of view it would probably 
BERLIN! be wiser to go out altogether than to make this 
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lesser but, to those whose opinion is worth 
having, more humiliating surrender. _ 

The present moment is no time for verbal 
abuse or reckless comment. Loud talk takes us 
~ nowhere, and should any sign appear of an 

* honourable accommodation we ought to welcome 
‘iad it. To belittle the importance of the incident 
would, however, be false optimism. It pushes 
2 still farther off any remaining prospect of effecting 
that unity of Germany to which all the occupying 
Powers are pledged. It will necessitate extra care 
and watchfulness in Germany, since the manifest 
discord and even hostility in the relations between 
the occupying Powers may encourage the hopes 
of those who still seek revenge. It accentuates 
the division of Europe into two hostile camps. 














It would seem that the international agree- 
ments for the government of Berlin contained no 


“THE WESTERN ALLIES HOLD IN THEIR SECTORS [OF BERLIN] ONLY VERY SMALL GARRISONS, 
WHICH ARE SURROUNDED BY THE VAST FORCES STILL RETAINED IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE” : 


clauses relating to access to it through the 4, MAP oF THE OCCUPIED ZONES OF GERMANY SHOWING THE ROUTE FOLLOWED BY THE 


Russian Zone, which stretches ‘for at least one 
hundred miles to the west of it. If there had 
been clauses regulating traffic to Berlin from 
the west they would have strengthened the legal 
position of the western Allies, even though the 
Russians had disregarded them. The only 
arrangements were made at staff meetings. 
The situation at the time 
of writing is as follows: 
Britain, the United States, 
and France have officially 
declared that they will not 
leave Berlin, and General 
Clay, the American 
commander, has described 
withdrawal as “ unthink- 
able.”’ At the same time, 
they have all maintained 
their refusal to submit 
their passenger trains to 
search, and these are no 
longer running. On the 
other hand, it is reported 
that freight traffic from 
the western Zones has been 
entering the city almost 
normally. Some buses 
which the British have put 
on between Berlin and 
Helmstedt, the first town 
inside their Zone on the 
Berlin-Hangqyer Autobahn, 
have passed through the 
Russian control points and 
the papers of their passen- 


Our’ map shows how Berlin 
the chiet means of communication between it 
Autobahn; the Berlin-Helmstedt railway; and the air corridors to ‘Hamburg and Frankfurt. 





FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY IN BERLIN: THE CHIEP OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAPF 
WIT GENERAL SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON, THE BRITISH MILITARY GOVERNOR IN GERMANY, (Lert) 
AFTER THEIR CONFERENCE AT THE LATTER'S HEADQUARTERS. 


HAMBURG (BRITISH) AND FRANKFURT (U.S.A.) TO BERLIN. 


ay aes jan forces and that t 





forms an 
and the western Powers’ zones— 


HELMSTEDT RAILWAY AND THE BERLIN-HANOVER AUTOBAHN AND THE AIR CORRIDORS FROM 


In the article on this page Comte Cyril Falls, writing on the implications of the recent Russian 
attempt to exercise rigid control of Allied rail traffic to Berlin, 
arrisons in Berlin are surr 
‘orce them to quit Berlin—provided the’ nm were prepared to face the consequences of 
lied 7 in the heart of the Russian-occupied zone and 
the Berlin-Hanover 


ints out that the small Allied 
Russians could at any moment 
such an action. 





THE RUSSIAN MILITARY GOVERNOR IN GERMANY, WHO 
DINED WITH LORD MONTGOMERY IN BERLIN ON 
APRIL 6 : MARSHAL OF THE SOVIET UNION SOKOLOVSKY. 


Nor can we even say complacently that if the 
Russian Zone is finally included in the Russian 
camp the others will automatically enter that of 
the western Allies. They may do so politically, 
but, if the Russians were to score here a triumph 
of prestige, as they possibly will, the effect 
would be a reinforcement of their strength in 
the other Zones. Whatever be the final outcome, 
this affair will for long exercise a malign influence 
and prevent that return to confidence of which 
the world stands so much 
in need. Even when epi- 
sodes of this sort pass 
over without an explosion, 
one cannot breathe freely 
and say that it is all done 
with. Their significance 
remains, and the spirit 
which has created them is 
always likely to produce 
some other situation 
equally dangerous. 

Here, as in other 
respects, we must not 
abandon the weary task 
of striving for better 
relations with Russia, 
striving to make her un- 
derstand that this country 
owes her no ill-will, that it 
is eager for peace, and that 
it is always ready to dis- 
cuss measures by which 
the prospects of peace may 
be improved. We should 
never despair of reinforcing 
them, and there is certainly 
at present no cause for 
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Field Marshal 


, C.1.G.S., who had been visiting the B.A.O.R., flew to Berlin Field Marshal 
on Apri 6 and landed st Gatow is Marshal Sok despair. Some may even 


gers have been examined. tow Airport, the scene of the between a Viking passenger 


Lord 
collision ‘olovsky d 

There has been only a half- _ aircraft of the British European Airways Corporation and a Russian Yak fighter on orem tinued during his term of office as Military Governor consider that opinion in 
admission that this ay. Lord Montgomery conferred with General Sir Brian Robertson, the British Military y. After dinner at which this country —and_ this 

Governor in Germany, and with General Clay, the United States Military Governor, and lunched met at General Sir Brian Robertson’s house in 
amounts to a score for the with General , the French Military , who served under him in North had @ long talk alone. article which I am now 
Russians, but there can In the sere J (tt — at enerel Eeaoerteen’s house with Marshal Sokolovsky ena Lieut.- Marshal wan ted oes. of Ge finishing has exagger- 

General Dratvin, ussian Deputy Military Governor. Lord Mon returned to Soviet occupation forces y in succession ‘ 
surely be no doubt about by air on April 7. Marshal Zhukov on April 10, 1946. ated the importance of a 





the matter. Air traffic to 

the great Tempelhof Airfield in the American Zone, and to 
Gatow Airfield in the British Zone has increased, but 
correspondents in Berlin have expressed doubt whether 
the three sectors could be long maintained by this 
means alone, 

This is an ugly and dangerous situation. The western 
‘Allies hold in their sectors only very small garrisons, which 
are surrounded by the vast forces still retained in the 
Russian Zone. From the purely physical point of view 
the Russians could at any moment force their former 
allies to quit Berlin—provided they were prepared to face 
the consequences of such an action. Another consider- 
ation is that an itching finger on a trigger might cause 
bloodshed and bring about an international incident of 
the gravest kind, What is happening represents only 


Europe by making other parties still more fearful than 
they are already. 

The greatest disadvantage, however, is that their 
action, on a minor scale though it is, is a reckless gamble. 
Some time ago, when discussing the prospects of peace in 
these pages, I wrote that there seemed no reason to expect 
war, at least for a number of years, but that the very 
clumsiness of Russian diplomacy was ‘in itself a danger. 
There was, I went on, a possibility that Russia might, 
without intending to bring on a war, manceuvre herself 
into a position in which there would be difficulty in avoid- 
ing war. It would be a gross exaggeration to say that she 
has done so on this occasion ; it would certainly be absurd to 
pretend that Berlin was worth a war. But, to take action 
such as she has just taken in Berlin, Russia has abandoned 


new code of traffic regula- 
tions in Berlin, and that to the Russians they do not carry 
the significance which we have been attributing to them. I 
should be glad to feel that this was so. Whether it is or 
not, the fact remains that Russia is making it more and 
more difficult for any nation not subscribing to her own 
political philosophy to live on decent terms with her. I 
can recall past tensions in Europe, but I do not remember 
any previous occasion on which a blank wall, practically 
preventing all intercourse, has been erected between 
nations. Before 1914 and before 1939 statesmen were 
able to talk to each other with relative frankness, though in 
neither case did this prevent war. Those conditions seem 
to be past. Is it impossible to bring them back? Or 
must we believe that the statesmen of to-day are too feeble 
to initiate great enterprises ? 
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A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY’ ON 
CURRENT EVENTS IN BRITAIN. 
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THE FIRST SCOTTISH MAZER-BOWL TO BE ON VIEW TO THE PUBLIC : THE 
WATSON MAZER RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM. 


The Watson Mazer, recently purchased by. the Royal Scottish Museum, Edin- 

burgh, with the help of the National Art-Collections Fund (London Scot 

Bequest), is the first Scottish mazer to find its way into a public collection. 

Dating from the middle of the sixteenth century, it i$ the earliest of the small group 

of Scottish standing mazers. On the print, or boss, are engraved the arms of 
Watson, apparently the Watsons of Saughton, Midlothian. 
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FORMING PART OF THE DURHAM WAR 
MEMORIAL IN DURHAM 
R.1A.F. MEMORIAL WINDOW. 

This R.A.F. memorial window, designed by Hugh 
Easton, forms part of the War Memorial to the 
three Services in Durham Cathedral, which was 
unveiled by the Duke of Gloucester on April 8. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER ORF 
ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 








ONE OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES TORCHES TO BE USED TO CARRY 
A FLAME FROM MOUNT OLYMPUS TO WEMBLEY. 


H.M.S. Liverpool was due to leave Portsmouth for the Mediterranean on April 12 

carrying twenty-seven cases of torches for use in connection with the — of the 

Olympic Games at baer Stadium. One torch will be lighted on Mount Olympus 

and the flame passed on to other torches which will be carried by marathon runners 

across Europe, the last torch to be lit in the chain will be brought into the Stadium 
at the opening ceremony. 


CATHEDRAL: THE 





BEQUEATHED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST TOGETHER WITH THE ESTATE OF 3600 ACRES: 
SLINDON HOUSE, SITUATED ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 
The National Trust recently announced the bequest by the late Mr. F. J. F. Wootton Isaacson, 


of Slindon House, originally a Jacobean building, together with the estate of 3600 acres, and a 
bstantial end t. property is situated on the Sussex Downs near Bognor. 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT OF ROAD TRANSPORT: A 125-TON METAL COLUMN, 83-FT. LONG, PASSING 
TMARQUBAOSRGA ON ITS WAY TO THE ROYAL ALBERT DOCK, 
On April 11 a metal cylinder ep 125 tons, 83-ft. long and 10-ft. in diameter, was transported by road through 


South and Central London at 3 m to the Royal Albert Docks. It was pulled by three eeeteee. The column 
. is to be used in the petroleum industry and was built for export at Chari 





THE KING'S FIRST VISIT TO THE ROYAL BERKSHIRE REGIMENT SINCE HE BECAME ITS COLONEL- 
IN-CHIEF LAST MAY: .HIS MAJESTY AT FORBURY GARDENS, READING. 
On April 7 the King visited the depdt of The Royal Berkshire ae omy: at Brock Barracks, puting, Fig Majesty 


became the Regiment’s Colonel-in-Chief in May last year. ing inspected officers and men of the Regiment 
and a parade of old comrades and visited the Regimental War Memorial and the Battle of Maiwand (ies) Memorial. 





A MEMORIAL TO THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE KING’S OWN ROYAL REGIMENT WHO FELL 


IN THE TWO WORLD WARS: THE OAK CASKET CONTAINING THE ROLLS OF HONOUR. 
On April 3 Major-General R. M, Luckock wavened @ memorial to the officers and men of The King’s Own Royal 


Regiment who died in the two World Wars. memorial, which takes the form of an oak casket with a glass 
top containing the rolls of honour, is in the Regimental Chapel of of Lancaster Priory and Parish Church. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS EVENTS IN PICTURES. 





MRS. ROOSEVELT’S VISIT TO THE U.S.S. FRESNO: THE UNITED STATES CRUISER, 
FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL RICHARD CONOLLY, LYING OFF GREENWICH. 





AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH: MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT WITH 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR PATRICK BRIND, PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 

On April 11 Mrs. Roosevelt paid a visit to the Royal Naval College at Greenwich. After touring the College 

she attended a luncheon on board the .U.S.S. Fresno, Admiral Conolly’s flagship, which arrived on April 9 

for a week’s visit. Mrs. Roosevelt was entertained to lunch by Admiral Richard L. Conolly, Commander-in- i 
Chief of the United States Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean. + 





‘THE MOST MODERN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER IN THE WORLD": THE ROYAL CANADIAN 
NAVY'S NEW 18,000-TON AIRCRAFT-CARRIER MAGNIFICENT AT BELFAST. 

The aircraft-carrier Magnificent was commissioned in the Royal Canadian Navy at Belfast on April 7. 

She is to replace H.M.C.S. Warrior, which has been returned to the Admiralty. A photograph of 

Vice-Admiral Lord Granville, who took part in the commissioning ceremony, appears on page 438. 





THE GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY PARADE ON THE SALONIKA WATERFRONT: AN 
IMPROVISED MINE-SWEEPER WHICH WAS DEMONSTRATED BY THE GREEK ARMY. 
The Greek Army recently demonstrated an Sngsoviend mine-sweeper typical of those which pens are now 

la i 


using on mountain roads in the nearby guerilla country. The bar in front is magnetised when it 
passes over mietal it automatically stops the vehicle so that sappers can remove the mine or obstacle. 


A DISPLAY OF ARMED FORCE IN ROME: ARMOURED CARS PASSING THE COLOSSEUM DURING 
THE LARGEST MILITARY PARADE SINCE THE DAYS OF MUSSOLINI. 





ieee of the State, when about 25,000 of to Ramo Ey can ten reaeenaion at Gn tion tale MILITARY PAGEANTRY IN ROME: SOME OF THE 25,000 TROOPS AND POLICE 
Division, it was regarded as a warning to Communists against the use of force in the coming elections. This aspect OF THE ROME MILITARY AREA MARCHING .DOWN THE VIA DEL’ IMPERO 
of the parade was emphasised by the large proportion of carabinieri and police taking part. BETWEEN APPLAUDING MULTITUDES ON APRIL 4. 
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TENSION AND TRAGEDY IN BERLIN. 


THE NEW SOVIET CONTROL OF RAIL TRANSPORT BETWEEN BERLIN AND THE WESTERN 


ZONES: A RAILWAY TRACK REMOVED AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE SOVIET ZONE. 


A SQUADRON “ PERSUADED” SOVIET TROOPS 


MEN OF THE LIITH HUSSARS IN BERLIN: 
IN THE BRITISH SECTOR. 


TO EVACUATE A CONPROL POINT THEY HAD SET UP 


THE FUNERAL OF MR, ROBERT COLLIER, A VICTIM OF THE AIR COLLISION OF APRIL § 
HETWEEN A B.E.A.C, VIKING AND A sower YAK: BRITISH SOLDIERS BEARING THE COFFIN. 


The stringent new regulations on rail transport between Berlin and the Western Zones of Germany imposed 
by the Russians on April | lend point to our photograph showing the removal of a railway track running 
from the edge of the Soviet Zone to Berlin. On April | a force of Russian troops armed with tommy-guns 
set up a control point within the British Zone overlooking Gatow airfield. A squadron of the 11th Hussars 
(' The Cherry Pickers "’) arrived in armoured cars and surrounded the Russians on three sides, leaving open 
one road only—that back to their own sector. After prolonged discussion between the British and Soviet 
officers in command, the Russians retreated to their own ground.—The victims of the air-crash of April 5 
(see front page) between a B.E.A.C. Viking and a Soviet Yak included Mr. Robert Collier, a member of 
the staff of the British United Press. General Sir Brian Robertson read the lessons at the memorial service 
for the fourteen killed in the disaster, at the Kreuzkirche, in the British sector of Berlin, General Lucius 
Clay was present, as well as representatives of the French Military Government and of most of the Allied 
military missions accredited to the Control Council. One Soviet officer attended. 
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RIOTING IN ALEXANDRIA AND CAIRO. 


Serious riots in Alexandria began when the entire police force of 3400 officers and men struck as the result of 
long discontent over pay and conditions. On April 5 there was a night of arson, looting and violence during 
which tanks were in action and troops fired on demonstrators; and there was some loss of life. Fifteen trams 
were burnt out, five cinemas and a textile plant set on fire, and many shops were damaged and looted. Trouble 
also occurred in Cairo, and after the police strike riots had ceased, trouble arose there in connection with a 
strike for higher pay by 1500 male nurses of the Kasr el Ainy and Fuad el Awal Hospitals. Indifferent 
to the danger they might be causing to the lives of the patients in the wards, the male nurses left their posts 
and fought the police and troops, who opened fire and used tear gas. The strikers took refuge on the roof- 
tops and hurled stones and buckets down on their besiegers. The police eventually forced their way into the 
hospitals, after about an hour of conflict. It is reported that at least twenty of the strikers were injured. 


SMOKE AND FLAMES OVER ALEXANDRIA: A CINEMA THEATRE BURNING ON APRIL 5 
DURING THE POLICE STRIKE RIOTS, WHICH CAUSED BOTH INJURY AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


ENTHUSIASTIC RIOTERS EXPRESSING DELIGHT AT HAVING FIRED A TRAM: A SCENE 
DURING THE RIOTS FOLLOWING THE POLICE STRIKE IN ALEXANDRIA, 


NURSES FLEEING IN TERROR: SCENES DURING THE STRIKE OF MALE NURSES AT TWO 
CAIRO HOSPITALS ON APRIL 7, WHEN SERIOUS RIOTING TOOK PLACE. 
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THIS SUMMER'S 
OLYMPIC GAMES: 
NOVEL APPARATUS 
DEVISED TO SET 
NEW STANDARDS 
OF EFFICIENCY. 








(RIGHT.) DESIGNED TO MEASURE THE 
OLYMPIC LONG JUMPS:. THE NEW 
APPARATUS DEMONSTRATED BY ITS 
INVENTOR, MR. H. ROTTENBURG. (LEFT 
TO RIGHT) (@) THE APPARATUS IS 
LOWERED FROM THE SIDE OF THE 
PIT; (6) THE WIRE, RUNNING FROM 
THE LEFT-HAND WHEEL, IS ALIGNED 
WITH THE HEEL-MARK, AND A READING 
TAKEN ; (c) THE GANTRY-LIKE DEVICE 
LEVELS THE SAND BEFORE THE WHOLE 
APPARATUS IS SWUNG OUT OF THE 
WAY FOR THE NEXT JUMP. 








MONG the essen- 

tial preliminaries 
for this summer's 
Olympic Games is 
the preparation of 
apparatus to enable 
measurements and 
the like to be made 
with precision, ease 
and speed. The 
Organising Committee 
have recently revealed 
certain interesting 
new types which have 
been specially de- 
veloped for them by 
Mr. H. Rottenburg. 
These devices, made 
mostly’ from alumi- 
nium, are expected 
to set a new standard 
in athletic measure- 
ment equipment. We 
illustrate four types. 
An aluminium 
measuring-rod, gradu- 
ated and bearing a 
spirit-level, will 
simplify high-jump 
measurement and 
ingenious devices will, 
it is hoped, improve 
conditions in the long 
jump and pole-vault. 
In track events, run- 
ners will benefit from 
the infinitely adjust- 
able aluminium 

starting-boxes. 


(LEFT.) THE NEW POLE- 
VAULT STANDARDS: 
THE RAISING OF + md 
CROSS-BAR IS DONE BY A STRING- ‘ 
anieGhian dale “ade RECHECKING THE NEW HIGH-JUMP MEASURE: THIS DEVICE 
18 BELIEVED TO BE BOTH 
SIMPLE AND TIME-SAVING. AND GIVES A PRECISE READING. 


NEW OLYMPIC STARTING-BOX FOR RUNNERS: THE METHOD 


OF ADJUSTING THE BLOCKS IS HERE BEING DEMONSTRATED. THIS IS WIDELY ADJUSTABLE AND CAN BE PEGGED DOWN AS REQUIRED AT THE 


1S SET UNDER 


THE MIDDLE OF THE CROSS-BAR, AND THE TRIANGLE AT TOP LOCKS OVER 


THE METHOD OF USE OF THE NEW STARTING-BOX DEMONSTRATED : MADE OF LIGHT, STRONG ALUMINIUM, 


STARTING-POINT. 
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. * THE PHEENIX CUP”; 


An Appreciation by om JOHN SQUIRE. 


M* MORRIS, who has already written one ex- 
cellent book about Japan, “ Traveller from 
Tokyo,” was living in Japan before the war, and was 
the only Englishman not to be interned after war 






























By JOHN MORRIS.* 


their delusion that they are a Chosen Race (a 


delusion which has existed, 


and disastrously, in 


Prussia and elsewhere) and would be relieved to find 
them brought into a general fraternity of nations. 


THE EMPEROR HIROHITO’S FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE AS AN ORDINARY HUMAN BEING. 


“‘ He was wearing a dark lounge suit, a soft collar, coloured tie, yellow shoes and a tweed overcoat. His | 
. . He was now to adopt his democratic réle by | 


soft felt hat, | noticed, was several sizes too small. 


actually speaking with individual workers. He was visibly nervous and ill-at-ease, and I noticed that 


his face was constantly twitching. 


The workmen were obviously dumbfounded at being addressed 


Bho merely and one woman was so overcome that she was unable to reply to her ruler’s simple question, 
he yy! ne a there, shaking with emotion and wiping the tears from her eyes. As he walked 


Emperor constantly raised his hat. It ,was 
uncomfortable.” 


that he was teeling extremely 


/Nustrations reproduced from the book “‘The Phanix Cup” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, The Cresset Press. 


broke out. Eight months aftér Pearl Harbour he 
was repatriated. Jn 1946 he returned to Japan for 
six months as a correspondent for the B.B.C. In 
his new book he records what he saw and heard in 
the light of his earlier knowledge of the country and 
people. ‘‘ The Phoenix Cup” is the name he gives 
to a small saké cup which he had possessed before 
the war and which he found amid the ashes of his 
former home, in a district destroyed by bombs. 
‘‘ There is about it,” he says, ‘‘ something essentially 
Japanese. It is for me a symbol of the pheenix, a 
reminder that underneath the present chaos and 
destruction there are civilised virtues in the Japanese 
which, if we desire peace for that country, we must 
help to revive.” 

* Reviving’ and “ converting’’: those are the 
two notions which inform this book, which is 
also full of interesting, merely descriptive, detail 
about the state of that once beautiful country, 
whose hermetical wall was breached by the 
American, Commodore Perry, and which, after 
(alone amongst Eastern countries) trying to 
vie with ‘‘ Western Civilisation,” by copying 
its battleships, big guns, skyscrapers, tail-coats 
and top-hats, has recently been pulverised by 
the bombs of the white men who are now hoping 
to revive and convert it. ‘The trouble is, 
in Japan as in Germany, that it is now difficult 
to lecture the defeated from a superior ethical 
station. Misfortune makes strange bedfellows. 
The Russians were our Allies because they were 
attacked by a common foe. But one can hardly 
expect the Finns to think the Russians repre- 
sentatives of civilisation versus barbarism, con- 
sidering that Russian bombs were dropped on 
them at a time when Russians were hand-in-glove 
with Hitler, and not long after a non-aggression 
pact between Finland and Russia had been 
signed under the auspices of Mr. Maisky. And 
we can hardly expect anybody in _ Berlin, 
Hungary or Eastern Europe to believe that 
the accidental allies of the war, as a group, 
represent any sort of agreed moral stagdard, 
considering the behaviour of the Russians in 
those parts. And one can hardly expect the 
Japanese to be ashamed of their dishonourable 
surprise attack upon Pearl Harbour, when they 
themselves, already doomed, were subjected, 
not merely to one atom bomb, but to two. 
‘Mr. Morris is fond of the Japanese, knows 
their subjection to preposterous myths, but is 
aware of them as fellow-human beings with like 
paasions and affections to our own. He deplores 





* “ The Phoenix Cup: Some Notes on Jepan in 1946." By 
John Morris. Mlustrated. (The Cresset Press; 125. 6d.) 


occupying troops 
is unsavoury ; and 
he is so haunted 
by the atom bomb 
that he devotes 
an Appendix 
to it. 

In that Appen- 
dix President 
Truman is quoted 
as accepting full 


_Tesponsibility for 


“the dropping of 
the bomb” — 
though making 
no reference to 


BUDDHA AMONG THE RUINS; 
AT TSUKIJI, THE SLUM DISTRICT OF TOKYO, 


THE REMAINS 


But, quite apart 
from the fact that 
** democracy ”’ (a 
term so _ freely 
used nowadays, 
with never a 
definition, but a 
contradictory 
multiplicity of 
implications) can 
not suddenly be 
imposed upon a 
nation with in- 
compatible tradi- 
tions and nursery- 
tales, he does not 
feel that we are 
doing our best 
to impress them 
with the moral 
superiority of our 
own “way of 
life.” His  pic- 
ture of the de- 
portment of the 
young American 





OF A BUDDHIST TEMPLE 








the dropping of 
the second bomb. 
Mr. Morris also 
quotes other 
authorities to the 
effect that the 
atom bombs were 


superfluous. One, MR. JOHN MORRIS, THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
PH@NIX CUP,” THE BOOK REVIEWED QN 


who was com- THIS PAGE. 

manding officer Mr. Morris, who was born in 1895, served 
i -of- with t jicest ire Regt. and ‘the 3rd 

of a prisoner-of Q.A.0. Gurkha Rifles from 1915 to 1934, 

war camp =i retiring with the rank of Major. He 


travelled extensively in Central Asia and 
the Far East and was a member of two 
Everest Expeditions. When the last war 


Japan, says that 
the bomb “ would 


have acted broke out he was a Professor of English 
A Literature in Tokyo and was not interned, 
equally effectively being repatriated eight months after Peari 
if dropped harm- Harbour. His book “Traveller from 
Tokyo,” covering his wartime Japanese 
lessly off the experiences, had a wide success. After the 
coast. But the war he returned to Japan as a corre- 
spondent and became the Director of the 

way it was used BBC. Far Eastern Service. 


has not only pro- 
vided a significant chapter for future Japanese history 
books, but has also convinced the people of Japan 
that the white man’s claim to the ethical and 
spiritual leadership of the world is without substance.” 
The American troops are everywhere warmly 
received. This, says Mr. Morris, misleads some 
people into thinking that there has been “‘ a complete 
change of heart and a realisation that the Japanese 
way of life is wrong.” ‘‘In my opinion,” he says, 





JAPANESE CHILDREN : THE HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 


“The behaviour of Japanese children is to some extent an 
indication of what their elders are thinki The structure of 
family life is such that even quite small children are not —_ 
eee Som Ree paral 3 y are with us.... Japan 

acc to r the most intimate rnd 
sations of "their parents, with the result that they are mentally 
more precocious than European children of similar . a If, 
despite their outward friendliness, the Japanese were criticisi 
the occupation in the privacy of their families, this would, I feel 
be apparent from the attitude " 
everywhere receive the most extraordinary and heartfelt welcome 

from the ingsters. 





“this interpretation is incorrect. I should say 
that the Japanese are still obsessed with the 
preservation of face, and that, considering the 
problem from their point of view, it is psycho- 
logically necessary for them to defend their good 
name in defeat. The obvious way of doing this is 
by behaving in a friendly manner towards the 
members of the Occupation Army. It would be 
impossible for Europeans to react in such a way, 
but it is in perfect accord with the general pattern 
of Japanese life.” 

And if our re-educators expect the Japanese 
to repent of their misdeeds he thinks them 
mistaken. The one crime was failure to win. 
“‘ Japanese culture . . . is based on a totally 
different set of values; one in which what we 
understand by guilt is missing. Anyone who has 
had even the most superficial acquaintanceship 
with Japanese life must surely realise that the 
Japanese do not have ‘guilty’ feelings about 
anything. Guilt can, after all, only arise when 
there is a feeling of sin ; and sin itself is essentially 
@ product of Christian teaching.” 

“The Mikado” has recently been played in 
Japan. It would appear that when the singer 
states : “‘ This noble youth he tells the truth When- 
ever he finds it pays,” a Japanese audience would 
find nothing funny in the remark. 
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BRITAIN’S NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO A GREAT AMERICAN AND CITIZEN OF THE WORLD: H.M. THE KING LAYING A WREATH 
AT THE UNVEILING OF THE ROOSEVELT STATUE IN GROSVENOR SQUARE ON APRIL 12. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen led their people in a ceremony of homage to the H.M. the King walked forward and placed a wreath at the foot. His Majesty made 


memory of. one of. the greatest of Americans—President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
on April 12, the third anniversary of his death, when Sir William Reid Dick's bronze millions more all over the world, in which he described the statue as “a fitting 
statue of the President was unveiled by Mr. Roosevelt's widow, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, memorial to a great man and a great friend."’ The memorial garden, in which the 
who can be seen in our photograph (right). As Mrs. Roosevelt unveiled the statue the statue has been erected, looked its best in the sunshine of the spring morning, with 
strains of the American National Anthem broke out; in the silence which followed, daffodils, primroses and other flowers lining the pathway which leads to the -statue. 


a speech, which was heard by the crowds thronging the Square, and relayed to 
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THE MEMORIAL 
TO ROOSEVELT, 
“*GREAT FRIEND ” 
TO THIS LAND ; 
THE UNVEILING 


CEREMONY IN 
GROSVENOR SQ. 
ON APRIL 12. 


HE unveiling of the British 
National Memorial to 
President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in Grosvenor Square, 
which during the years of con- 
flict was so closely associated 
with the United States war 
effort, without which victory 
could never have been achieved, 
was an impressive and moving 
ceremony. It was attended by 
the Royal family, our great 
war leader Mr. Churchill, 
Members of the Cabinet and by 
many other distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Common- 
wealth and of the United 
States. The American Ambas- 
sador was present, as well as 
Major Henry S. Hooker, who 
travelled to England to attend 
the unveiling as President 
Truman’s personal representa- 
tive with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. The ceremony opened 
at 11 o’clock on April 12, when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asked the company to join 
with the Choir of St. Paul's 
Cathedral in singing the beauti- 
ful 23rd Psalm, the late Presi- 
dent’s favourite. His Majesty 
the King then paid a heartfelt 
tribute to “‘ F.D.R.,"" to whom 
he referred as ‘“‘a great war 
leader, one of the foremost 
architects of our. common vic- 
tory ... also a great man of 
peace, and a great citizen of the 
world,” and “a great friend.” 
He then called on Mrs. Roose- 
velt to unveil the statue by Sir 
William Reid Dick. It stands on 
a stone pedestal on the north 
side of Grosvenor Square, now 
transformed into a memorial 
garden according to the design 
of Mr. B. W. L. Gallannaugh, 
the architect for the whole 
memorial. Stands with raised 
platforms accommodated the 
distinguished guests, and the 
ceremonial duties were carried 
out by Royal Marines with a 
smaller detachment of the 
United States Marines. Mr. 
Lewis Douglas, United States 
Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James's, replied to the 
King's address, and the cere- 
mony closed with the singing of 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner"’ 
and of that noble and beautiful 
battle hymn of the Republic, 
“Mine Eyes Have Seen the 
Glory of the Coming of the 
Lord.” 





BRITAIN'S HOMAGE TO 
THE LATE FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
“GREAT WAR LEADER... 
A GREAT MAN OF PEACE 
AND A GREAT CITIZEN OF 
THE WORLD": SIR WIL- 
LIAM REID DICK’'S STATUE 
OF “F.D.R.'’ UNVEILED BY 
MRS. ROOSEVELT, WHO IS 
SEEN STANDING BEFORE IT 
WITH H.M. THE KING. 
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| PACIFIC PARADISE: THE SIMPLE LIFE OF 
im ae a THE NATIVES OF THE TROBRIAND ISLANDS. 
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S part of its post- 
war planning to 
advance the social 
and economic life 
of the natives, the 
Australian Govern- 
ment last year sent 
a team of scientists 
to five areas of 
Papua- New Guinea 
to make a nutritional 
survey. They visited 
the Trobriand Archi- 
pelago, a group of 
palm-topped coral 
islands 100 miles east 
of the New Guinea 
mainland, inhabited 
by peaceful Papuan 
traders. The group 
(Continued below. 


(LeFT.) A GARDENING 
EXPERT WHO 

MAGIC BY MOUTH” 

“ TOWOSI,”” OR GARDEN © 
MAGICIAN, WHO IS THE 
MOST IMPORTANT OFFI- 
CIAL IN EVERY VILLAGE. 


TRAINING YAM CREEPERS: AN IMPORTANT PART OF GARDEN CULTIVATION IN 
AN ISLAND WHERE THE GARDEN IS REGARDED AS THE CENTRE OF MAGIC. 


(LEFT.) WOMEN HARVEST- 
ING THE YAM OR faylu 
—STAPLE FOOD OF THE 
ISLANDERS. THE ACTUAL 
DIGGING PROCESS  IN- 
VOLVES ELABORATE 
CEREMONY. 


(RIGHT.) PROUDLY DIS- 
PLAYING THE GIANT YAM 
SHE HAS HARVESTED: 
A NATIVE GIRL WITH A 
huvi, ONE OF THE TWO 
MAIN TYPES OF YAM, 
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A 10-FT. YAM BEING PARADED BEFORE MITAKATA, PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF THE TROBRIANDS ; 
HE WEARS A HENNA WIG AND VALUABLE ARM-SHELL AND HAS THIRTEEN WIVES. 
Continued.) 
consists of a large island, Trobriand proper—27 miles long—and several small islands, the united area 
being 170 square miles. Gardening and fishing are the twin industries. Domestic pigs and fowls 
BUILT TO PROVIDE GOOD VENTILATION: A YAM STORAGE HUT. THESE ARE season the vegetable diet. Coastal villagers are expert fishermen and trade fish for extra garden 


OFTEN ELABORATELY DECORATED, ESPECIALLY IF THEY BELONG TO A CHIEF. produce from inland villages. But the gardens are the mainstay of life, the centre of magic and 
(Continued opposite. 





(ABOVE.) CARRYING HOME THE DAY’S HAUL FROM THE SEA. COASTAL VILLAGERS ARE 
EXPERT FISHERMEN. (RIGHT.) KAVATARIA VILLAGERS MAKING NETS FROM PANDANUS 
FIBRE WEIGHTED WITH SHELLS AND BLOCKS OF WOOD. 

Continued.) “ ‘ a 

tradition. e gardening 

year begins with a confer- — BY) T* ae 

ence, summoned by the j i 

chief and held in front of . 

the magician’s house, to 

decide where the gardens 

will be made, who will 

cultivate particular plots, 

and when work will begin. 

Each stage in the gardening 

cycle is accompanied by its 

appropriate magical for- 

mula. Clearing and planting 

are communal labours; at 

other times men and women 

work individually on their 

allotted plots. In the 

Trobriands a system of 

barter co-exists with gift- 

exchange, as described by 

Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski, 

who made an intimate study 

of the Trobriands ; the Kula 

or exchange of valuable arm- 

shells and necklaces is con- 

ducted along polite, strictly 

ceremonial lines, while the 

gimwali, the barter of fish 

for vegetables, is carried 

on with haggling as to size 

and quantity, and even 

acrimonious wrangling. Dr. 

Malinowski discloses facts 

which warrant the conclu- 

sion that “ there is a strict 

definition in the rights of 

everyone; which makes 

ownership anything but 

communistic.” There is 

considerable prenuptial 

sexual liberty among the 

Trobriand Islanders, but 

once the matrimonial knot 

is tied both partners, or the 

wife, at least, are bound to : - ; “ ; f 
remain faithful. oe acai Sepa eee BSR ale er Fe Sin Wap tes se 


TROBRIAND NATIVES DANCING. IF A PROMINENT MEMBER OF THE COMMUNITY HAS DIED DURING THE 

= : - YEAR, THERE IS NO DANCING AT THE ANNUAL FEAST OF THE MILAMALA, ONLY A CEREMONIAL DISTRIBUTION 
at ; . " OF FOOD. DANCING CEREMONIES PLAY A BIG PART IN ISLAND LIFE, 
ad 
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a. 
a 
Be 


IN WOMEN’S SKIRTS AND ELABORATE HEAD- RESEMBLING A GHOST AT THE BANQUET: AN ALBINO TAKING PART IN A FESTIVAL. MEN SHAVE THEIR 


NATIVE MEN ATTIRED 
HEADS AS A SIGN OF MOURNING FOR CLOSE RELATIVES. 


DRESSES ADD TO THE GAIETY OF THE ANNUAL EEAST. 


LIFE ON A CORAL ISLAND FAR FROM MODERN CIVILISATION: PEACEFUL PASTIMES OF THE TROBRIAND ISLANDERS. 
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AMARAH WEST: A FORGOTTEN 
OUTPOST OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By H. W. FAIRMAN (Field Director, 


At; 


pe ag EE St, = 


advanced in the Governor’s palace (which 
lay on the opposite side of the town) that 
the true history of the site began to reveal 
itself. The palace is a large building, whose 
excavation is not yet complete, close to the 


Egypt Exploration Society’s Nubian West Gate of the town, which was appar- 
Expedition). ently planned as the main entrance and 

tion which was decorated with spirited but badly- 

damaged reliefs of Ramesses II. at war in 

: : the Northern Sudan. The building consisted 

HE site of Amarah West is about of a block of inter-communicating offices 


113 miles south of Wadi Halfa, in the 
Northern Province of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, in the heart of the desolate region 





and storerooms entered by a single. door 
from the palace, and the Governor's house, 
composed of large official chambers and halls, 








between the Second and Third Cataracts. 
To-day Amarah is on the mainland, on the ty 
left bank of the Nile, but the excavations ; 
have proved that originally it was built on N 
an island. *” 





It was thus placed in a fine ‘ 
strategic position, for all boats from the ate 
south would have been compelled to stop there, 


hindered further navigation. At the same _ time, 





1266 B.C.), 


THE EARLIEST MENTION OF “ JEHOVAH” AND “‘ JERICHO” IN EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS : 
A FRIEZE FROM THE AMARAH TEMPLE (Cc. 
(1) “ yeRICHO,” AND (2) 


SHOWING HIEROGLYPHICS FOR 
‘* JEHOVAH,” BOTH USED AS PLACE NAMES. 


some of them ‘pillared, and the private 
apartments of the Governor and his family. 
Among the private apartments was found 
} the bathroom, a simple room containing a 
small slab of stone on which one stood when 





the shortest 


since small cataracts in the river would have 
caravan 


route between the 


Nile and Selima Oasis starts at Amarah, which thus was ideally placed to control both river and 


desert traffic. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in Ramesside times Amarah was the 


seat of the Deputy of Kush, one of two officials who acted as the deputies of the Viceroy of 
Ethiopia, and may have been the capital of the Upper Nubian or Sudanese Province of the 


Ancient Egyptian empire in Africa. 


The actual fortress occupies a slight eminence on 


the 


original island and is surrounded by a brick wall, about 10 ft. thick which in parts is still some 








‘Sewer 











River Nile 0948). Flowing > 
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THE AMARAH WEST SITE SHOWN IN 
» (A) PALACE OF THE GOVERNOR; (B) WEST GATE; 


A ROUGH 


SKETCH-MAP . 
(Cc) TOWN GATE ; 


\, (D) TEMPLE ENTRANCE; (E) TEMPLE; (F) WORKSHOPS AND STORES. 


oe 





main door was on the north. 


20 ft. high. At regular 
intervals are square 
bastions or buttresses. 
It is thus a typical fort- 
ress in appearance, but 
the complete absence 
of any proper defensive 
works such as moat or 
drawbridge, and the 


and collected in a small vase embedded in ‘the floor. 
the palace it has been possible to reconstruct the history of the town. 


founded in the early 
years of Seti I., about 
1306 B.C., primarily 
in order to exploit the 
local gold-mines. This 
first town speedily fell 
into ruins and was 
entirely rebuilt and 
replanned by Rames- 
ses II. during the 
middle years of his 
reign, probably before 
1266 B.C. Though 
the second town was 
well built, it, too, had 


fact that there are a short life, and was 
many houses outside rebuilt some fifty years 
the town wall is clear later in the early 


proof that no hostile 
‘attacks were feared, 
and we must seek some 
other explanation than 
purely strategic con- 
siderations for the 
town’s foundation. 
In the north-east cor- 
ner of the town is a 
small temple of Rames- 
ses II. which, when first 
planned, had its en- 
trance on the south but 
which was entirely re- 
modelled so that its 


Inscriptions show that the temple was in continuous occupation 


ee eee ee eee eee 


years of Ramesses III. 
This third town was 
on a massive scale, 
some of the walls 
being 3 ft. thick, and 
lasted some 120 years 
uriil the silting-up of 
the river caused it to 
be abandoned. The 
site was then com- 
pletely deserted for a 
long time and it was 
not until even the 
town wall was in 
ruins, probably several 
hundred years later, 


bathing, while water was poured over one 
From inscriptions found in 
Amarah was 

















throughout the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties and that the decoration was only finally that the fourth town THE CLUE TO AMARAH'S ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE: A 
completed towards the end of that period. Hardly, however, had this been achieved than the was built by a much ; THE POT CONTAINING RICH GOLD-BEARING QUARTZ ‘ 
town was abruptly and deliberately abandoned about 1080 B.C. There is little doubt that the poorer community \ WHICH WAS FOUND IN A WORKSHOP, ro 

Once Amarah ceased to whose main interest 4 y 


desertion of the town was due to the silting-up of the river channel. 


be an island it lay’ open to the violent north wind and the sandstorms which it brings, and life 
The excavation of the temple has produced 


in the town must speedily have become impossible. 
a series of important historical inscriptions, but the 
most interesting discovery was made in the Hypostyle 
Hall of the temple. The lowest register of all its walls 
is filled with long lists of African and Asiatic towns 
and peoples whom Ramesses II. claimed to have cap- 
tured. We now know that Ramesses II. was only 
boasting and that the greater part of his Amarah 
lists is an impudent copy of names inscribed in the 
temple of Soleb by Amenophis III. about 100 years 
earlier. One section of the Amarah lists, however, is 
contemporary with Ramesses I. and contains the first 
mention in hieroglyphic of Jericho and Jehovah. The 
latter in particular is of obvious interest, but it gains 
added importance when it is realised that at Amarah 
the name Jehovah occurs as a place-name in a short 
list of localities in Edom, the literal translation being 
“Jehovah in Edom." This discovery, made by 
Mr. B. Grdseloff, of Cairo, is of capital importance. 
During the excavation of the temple it became evident 
that’ there was good reason to suspect’an occupation 
of the town prior to the reign of Ramesses I]. When 
wagk was resumed in November 1947 after the long 
interval imposed by the war, one of the main tasks of 
the Egypt Exploration Society’s expedition was to 
see whether these suspicions were well founded. 
Work began on a series of workshops and storerooms 
immediately to the south of the temple and probably 
connected with it. It became clear at once that 
Amarah had a long and complicated history, and four 
distinct levels of occupation were found, each differing 
so much from its predecessor that it was, in fact, a 
new city. The earliest city was beautifully laid out in 
blocks of rooms, either ranged back to back or open- 
ing on to narrow lanes which intersected at right- 
angles. None of the subseQuent occupations adhered 
to the original plan, and by the time of the fourth 
town there was little attempt to preserve even the 
streets, the settlers making their homes apparently 
wherever they willed. In the course of the work it 
was possible to discover the purpose of some of these 
rooms. One room was certainly the place in which 
paint was prepared, probably for the decoration of 
the temple. In another were found stone work-benches 
and pounders and, under the floor, a large jar filled with 
lumps of rich, gold-bearing quartz. This discovery is 
of importance, since it gives a reason for the founda- 
tion of Amarah. We will not be far wrong in assuming 


I a ltl 


seems to have been 
fishing. 














The brief life of these towns is curious. The early collapse of the first town 


was certainly due in the main to bad building ; and 
thin walls and careless foundations, often run over 
inadequately filled pits, led to the complete collapse 
of the whole town. But the chief factor in the ruin 
of these towns was certainly climatic conditions. The 
characteristic features of the district are violent north 
winds and heavy sandstorms. The sand blast eats 
away mud brick, and even stone, at an alarming rate 
and political troubles or any decline in prosperity, 
which would have caused less attention to be paid to 
maintenance, must have led to the immediate under- 
mining and collapse of the mud-brick buildings. 
Amarah is unique among the towns of Pharaonic 
Egypt hitherto excavated because it is more deeply 
buried and better preserved, and because of its well- 
defined stratification. Barely a third of the town has 
been excavated ; the residential quarters, barracks of 
the garrison and administrative offices are untouched, 
the settlement outside the walls and the large 
cemeteries, and other remains of earlier man, going 
back even to the time when the Nile did not run in 
its present bed, have yet to be excavated. The work 
accomplished so far has already yielded new historical 
data and given much information about architecture 
and life. The parts still to be excavated are at least 
as well preserved as those already cleared, and when it 
is remembered that this unusual site was also the 
capital of a large province, an important military, 
political and economic centre, it is evident that it 
presents us with a unique opportunity to expose and 
study an entire ancient community, its homes, archi- 
tecture and political and social organisation, under 
unusually favourable conditions. But if the pro- 
jected Egyptian dams at the Second Cataract and 
Kareima materialise, Amarah and all the ancient 
sites between the Second and Third Cataracts will 
be destroyed. Unless a complete chapter of human 
activity and history is to be lost for ever, it is impera- 
tive that funds should be found at once to permit 
the excavation and saving of Amarah and the other 
ancient sites of the Northern Sudan. 

















that Amarah was founded less for its strategic and - 

tical THE PRIVATE BATHROOM OF THE GOVERNOR OF AMARAH: A STONE ; Fan ; 
— weetiace cue aa a e ) SLAB ON WHICH THE BATHER STOOD, THE POURED-OVER WATER A number of other pictures of this interesting 
the ad. desert. It was not until work was far DRAINING INTO THE POT IN THE FOREGROUND. discovery appear overleaf. 
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} A UNIQUE EGYPTIAN OUTPOST REVEALED 
1 IN NEW EXCAVATIONS AT AMARAH WEST. 


IN THE STORE-ROOMS OF THE PALACE: THE DOOR (L. CENTRE) WAS BLOCKED AT 
THE TIME OF THE FIRST TOWN AND ENTRY LATER MADE BY A WINDING STAIRCASE, 
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BEARING THE NAME “ AMENEMOPET,"” WHO WAS PRESUMABLY IN CHARGE OF THE 
if PREMISES : THE DOOR-POSTS OF A WORKSHOP CHAMBER OF THE SECOND TOWN. 
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Despite the incredible richness of Egypt as an arch@ological field, it seldom happens 
that a particular site is untouched and hitherto unknown. Shortly before the war 
the Egypt Exploratiqn Society undertook the exploration of a site, Amarah West, in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, some hundred and thirteen miles south of Wadi Halfa. This 
site, illustrated in a sketch map on the previous page, appears as a mound on the left 
bank of the Nile, between the Second and Third Cataracts, in desolate and windswept 
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TYPICAL OF THE STORE-ROOMS IN THE GREAT NEXUS WHICH WAS PART OF THE 
PALACE: ARCHED ENTRIES TO STORE-CHAMBERS OF THE SECOND TOWN. 
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THE HYPOSTYLE HALL OF THE AMARAH TEMPLE, WHICH WAS BEGUN BY 
RAMESSES U1. AND FINISHED RAMESSES IX., ABOUT 140 YEARS LATER. ) 


oaonaneavanennneusennens: 


country. The pre-war excavations revealed a remarkable temple of the Ramesside 
Pharaohs. The picture we show of the Hypostyle Hall therein contains an inscription 
enjoining strict purity on all who enter, and a frieze in this building is remarkable as 
containing the first hieroglyphic mention of “ Jericho’ and “ Jehovah,” the latter, 
however, appearing as the name of a small township in Edom. The expedition resumed 


its excavations, which had been interrupted by the war, in November last year, and 
[Continued on right. 
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Eng PE FOUR AMARAHS: A PROVINCIAL CAPITAL OF 
THE RAMBESSIDE PHARAOHS IN CROSS-SECTION. 


a casabanonddenaiueenmmeuaateanieantageatmadtamainatestdeinentasmmatanenatelintioe 
\ THE SITE OF THE MOST RECENT EXCAVATIONS. IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE, THE TEMPLE THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT AMARAH WEST: THE FOURTH OR HIGHEST LAYER, REVEALED 
UNCOVERED IN 1939; UNDER THE FOREGROUND, THE PALACE WAS DISCOVERED. BY THE FIRST EXCAVATIONS MADE ON THE SITE SHOWN IN THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT. 


Continued.) 
the season’s digging, 
just completed, has 
produced some  ex- 
tremely interesting dis- 
coveries. These. are 
described and dis- “ apd ; p ‘ Ly! aad 
cussed on page 439, ‘ : ” =. - a fa R VE 
by Mr. H. W. Fairman, ; : ) fy 4 s a . — Sie Fou s 
who led the expedition 3 J 

both before the war 

and during this last 

season. The most 

recent digging reveals 

that Amarah, at this 

period in its history 

an island site in the : , 

middle of the Nile, . a TOWN FOVR: 

consisted of four 4 - F Nong one 

swiftly. succeeding 7 Be ’ a} 

cities one on top of i : ie a : fe, & 
another. The whole i 
had been covered over , % 


completely in the fero- — i | 
cious sandstorms TOWN THREE i 
which ensued when one 
branch of the river _. | 
dried up and the town ~~ 
was then unprotected > 
against the advance 
of the sand. The result 
of this is a unique and 
untouched city re- 
vealed with all the J 
crowded detail of its . 
short and extremely TOWN ONE 
busy life. The nature 
of its activity was GROUND 
believed to be the 
business of an outpost 
capital and adminis- 
trative headquarters, 
for which its key- 
position in mid-Nile 
fitted it; but the 
recent discovery of 
gold-bearing quartz in 
a workshop there sug- 
gests that it may have " ‘ 
been the centre of a ot 
gold industry based 
on mines which are é 
now lost in. the desert. mnenenenntnenens 
WHERE FOUR SUCCESSIVE TOWNS HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED IN A SITE CLAIMED AS WITHOUT PARALLEL IN EGYPTIAN EXCAVATION: THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE 
AT AMARAH WEST, IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCE OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, WITH THE FOUR LEVELS CLEARLY INDICATED. (SCALE RODS 1 METRE LONG,) 
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(LerT.) sTOREHOUSES 
AND WORKSHOFS 
ATTACHED TO THE 
AMARAH TEMPLE : RE- 
CENT EXCAVATIONS 
SHOWING (CENTRE) 
A ROOM WITH A 
VAULTED ROOF AND 
A BRICK STAIRWAY 
LEADING TO A HIGHER 
STOREY. 


(RIGHT.) DWELLING 
HOUSES RECENTLY 
UNCOVERED BY EX- 
CAVATIONS IN THE 
ORIGINALLY ISLAND- 
SITE OF AMARAR 
WEST, WHERE FOUR 
SUCCESSIVE TOWN 
LEVELS HAVE BEEN 
REVEALED. 
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Lice. 


KIND of moss” is the customary definition of a lichen by the uninitiated. Actually, 
these unobtrusive but familiar plants stand much lower than mosses in the scale’ | 
Moreover, strictly speaking, a lichen is not one kind of plant, but two, | 
When this curious fact was first 
demonstrated by Schwendener, the fungus was deemed to be parasitic on the unicellular 
alge which it imprisons, but thanks to the investigations and experiments of the French | 


of vegetable life. 
a fungus and an alga compacted into an organic whole. 


botanist Gaston Bonnier, we know now that the relationship 
is symbiotic, that is, a living together for mutual benefit. 
Nevertheless, the fungus is clearly the senior partner in the 
alliance, since it determines the form and manner of growth 
of the thallus or plant-body. The alge, held captive by the 
fungus, share with the latter the food-products which, . 
thanks to their chlorophyll, they are able to fabricate from 
the raw materials of their surroundings ; while the fungus, 
being incapable of this photosynthesis, absorbs and con- 
serves the moisture without which the alge could not 
function, The upshot is that lichens can flourish in situa- 
tions, such as on sun-baked granite boulders, where neither 
of the partners could exist independently. At least one 
species (Stereocaulon vesuvianum) establishes itself on the 
streams of lava as soon as they begin to cool after a volcanic 
eruption. In short, lichens are probably more tolerant than 
any other living things both of cold and heat, being equally 
at home in desert and arctic regions, always provided that 
the atmosphere is pure and wholesome, for they cannot 
abide the smoky, acid-laden air of large towns and 
manufacturing centres. 

As the fungus part of a lichen grows, the imprisoned alge 
continually increase in numbers by cleavage or fission ; but 
the business of reproduction devolves solely upon the fun- 
gus. This is accomplished either by spores, or by brood- 
bodies called soredes. The minute spores are carried about 
like dust by the wind, and falling on a moist surface begin to 
germinate. If, now, the right kind of algz are present, 
the fungus threads surround and enclose a number of 
them, with the result that a new lichen begins to grow 
and take its characteristic shape. Under normal con- 
ditions the algw necessary for the formation of lichens 
are of common occurrence, so that the germinating 
fungus spores generally manage to make contact with 
them ; but if they fail to meet with the proper sort, they 
cannot go on with their development, for they have 
become completely dependent on their junior partners 
and, unlike them, can no longer live in isolation. 

The production of soredes is a more certain method 
of securing specific continuity, These occur asa mealy 
excretion on the surface of the thallus, usually near its 
edges. Under the microscope each is found to consist 
of several alge wrapped round with a strand or two 
of hyphz or fungus threads. The advantage of this 
arrangement is obvious: the fungus, bearing with it 
an initial supply of its indispensable algal associates, 
can go on with its development wherever it may 
chance to be carried by the wind. 

Although lichens are very variable in their manner 
and place of growth, they may be roughly classi- 
fied as (1) foliaceous, or leaf-like, (2) shrubby, and 
(3) crust-forming. In Britain, the largest and most conspicuous 
of the leaf-like type is the Dog's-tooth Lichen (Paltigera canina), 
so-called because our ancestors regarded it as a specific for 
hydrophobia. It spreads its grey-green thallus on the soil, often 
among moss and grass, especially in moist and shady places. 
Many other foliaceous species grow as epiphytes or “ perched 
plants "’ on the trunks and branches of trees, as well as on roofs 
and walls. The pale-blue-green Parmelia physodes, commonest 
of all the 2000-odd lichens to be found in Britain, especially 
favours the bark of oak-trees, low down on the side most exposed 
torain, Frequent on roofs, walls and pailings is Physcia parien- 
tina, which attracts notice by reason of its bright orange colour. 

The lichens known popularly as “ cup-mosses’"’ and 
‘* trumpet-mosses "’ are in one respect intermediate between the 
leaf-like and shrubby types, since although the main thallus is 
prostrate and expansive, it sends up erect stems bearing the 
spore-producing organs: Examples are the well-known “ Pixie 
Cups" (Cladonia pyxidata and C. gracilis); but the most 
spectacular is the rarer C. Cornucopiodes, easily identified 
when found by its large, sealing-wax-red sporangia or fruits. 

The chief characteristic of the true shrubby lichens is that 
they are attached to their substratum only at one point, from 
which the branches originate. Commonest among them is the 
Old-man’s Beard (Usnea barbata), an epiphyte which favours 
the dead or dying branches of trees, more particularly oaks, Of 
the species which grow erect from the ground Iceland Moss 
(Cetraria islandica) and Reindeer Moss (Cladonia rangifera) call 
for mention on account of their economic importance. The 
brown fronds of the former have some medicinal value, yield 
a dye, and are eaten by the Lapps and other northern peoples. 

The latter also figures as an emergency food for human beings 
in times of scarcity ; but its chief valut is the grazing which it 
affords for flocks of domesticated reindeer and other cattle over 
wide areas where grass and other herbage are sparse or absent. 

Crust-forming lichens, which grow chiefly on rocks, stones 
and smooth tree-trunks, are only three layers thick—an outer 
layer of fungoid hyphaw above and below with a layer of algw 
sandwiched between. As an example, the Writing Lichen 
(Grapha scripta), fairly common on beech trunks, may be cited. 
its popular name refers to the dark, linear spore-producing 
areas, resembling hieroglyphics, traced on the pale-coloured 
background. Many allied species (for example, Rhizocarpon con- 
fervoides, which grows on flint pebbles) are uniformly blackish in 
tint, and look more like dried splashes of tar than living plants. 

Although no fewer than 6000 lichens have been described 


and named, many of them practically cosmopolitan in their range, very few have been | 
Mention has already been made of Celraria and Cladonia as 
furnishing food for starving men and beasts, while Manna (Leucanora @sculenta and other 
which fed the wandering Israelites in the wilderness, is still garnered by certain | 

is a trade name for lichens | 
of the genus Xacella, which grow on coastal rocks in the Mediterranean region and 
yield a fine purple dye. Red, blue and brown dyes have also been obtained from 
lichens for centuries past in the Scottish Highlands for use in the local 


utilised by mankind. 


species), 


middle-eastern tribes in times of famine, “ Orchella weed " 


industry. 


FORMING LICHEN, Rhi 





the ordeal of childhood. 


in theemain. 





MORE LIKE DRIED SPLASHES OF TAR THAN LIVING PLANTS : A SPECIES OF CRUST- 
confervoides GROWING ON FLINT PEBBLES AND 
COLLECTED ON THE SUMMIT OF ST. CATHERINE’S HILL, NEAR CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 





ILLUSTRATING THAT A LICHEN IS NOT ONE KIND OF PLANT, BUT TWO, A FUNGUS AND AN ALGA 
COMPACTED INTO AN ORGANIC WHOLE: A HIGHLY-MAGNIFIED SECTION THROUGH A FROND OF 


LICHEN (Peltigera), THE DARK AREAS ARE GROUPS OF ALG. 
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SHOWING THE+ DARK, LINEAR SPORE-PRODUCING AREAS, RESEMBLING 

MIEROGLYPRICS, TRACED ON THE PALE-COLOURED BACKGROUND : A FINE 

SPECIMEN OF THE WRITING LICHEN, G scripla, GROWING ON THE 
SMOOTH TRUNK OF A BEECH TREE. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


HAROLD Bastin. |, Other an effective surprise. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


RANCIS KING’S first novel was concerned with a dictator-personality “‘on the eve.” 
“Never Again ’’ (Home and Van Thal ; gs. 6d.) takes us back to the defenceless years, 


And Hugh, the little boy, is more than usually vulnerable. At first his life is happy 
He loves India; he loves his father and mother, and the native orderly— 
and his nurse, with pitying affection, because she is despised and charmless. For though 


Hugh adores beauty, he is tenderly alive to the pathos 
of nature’s under-dogs. He has a great deal of tact, a 
natural regard for people’s feelings ; but also he is spoilt 
and high-strung, given to tears and tantrums which fill 
him, even at the moment, with self-contempt, but which 
he cannot control. And he has too much imagination to 
be light-hearted. All around him there are mysteries : 
the adult world, which he cannot penetrate, the vast, 
alluring, terrible native India, which he is not allowed to 
approach. His. future is more dark than bright. At the 
very best, he will be sent away to England, to school ; 
that is an unchanging doom, even though his mother 
hates the idea of it. And at the worst, what may not 
happen ? The bugies of this Indian childhood are not sheer 
fantasy, but are closely founded on events. There was a 
fire at Miss Pritt’s ; he saw the fire, and old Mrs. Pritt was 
burnt, and “ it might happen to any of us.” His father 
was really poisoned by an Indian servant. An English- 
woman and her children were stabbed to death. 

It is the fire, especially, which haunts his sleep, and 
when the nightmare comes true, at first he is without 
emotion. He has used it all up. India and happiness are 
over then. He goes into exile, in the care of strangers 
who despise him as a funk and a sneak. Under the cold 
roof of his aunts and uncle, nobody wants him, and he 
pines for India, the sun and warmth of India, even more 
than for those he loved. But there is always the excite- 
ment of going to school. Everyone says it will be 
marvellous—and it will be freedom, at least. 

School, however, proves the final outrage on his 
nerves and his sensibility. Yet it also gives him a 
friend, a kindred spirit, happier at home, but in his 
own way marked out for suffering. Brian Chorley is 
consumptive. He has to leave in the end; but at 
their parting in Switzerland, both have in a sense 
overcome the world. They have learnt to face the 
very worst, and not mind. The most striking scenes 
are in India and on the voyage home; the prep. 
school has, inevitably, a touch of commonplace. But 
Hugh is individual throughout: a figure of great 
integrity and pathos, mature in feeling, and yet 
never unchildlike. 

“The Wall of Dust,’’ by Hallam Tennyson (Secker 
and Warburg ; 8s. 6d.), contains half-a-dozen stories 
with a single moral: All men are brothers. The 
American officer-hero of ‘‘ Home Leave ”’ reaches it 
explicitly. He is Italian by birth, and has returned 
to the mountain village he can scarcely remember, 
but in which his mother is still alive. At first it all 
seems a part of him; then, again, it angers him 
with its unreal claim. American, Mazzese—which 
should he call himself? But suddenly the question loses 
its point. ‘“*Gee! I guess, after all, I’m just a human 
being.’”’ That is the correct answer. 

“In the Desert” shows what may come of closing one’s 
mind to it. Lieut. Thursby isa decent little petty bourgeois, 
nervous in temperament, but considerate when dealing with 
his own race. Only he cannot see the Arabs as human beings ; 
and after six months in the desert they are beginning, literally, 
to drive him mad. They fill him with a loathing which is terror 
thinly disguised, and in this blind fury he might do anything. 
One more example: not the best as a story, but perhaps the 
most interesting. A young Jew is on leave in Palestine, and, 
though not a Zionist, has more than half a mind to stay on—till 
a Zionist doctor tries to fire him with the new Judaism. They 
are to be a Herrenvolk, it seems ; and if the Arabs won’t submit, 
they must go. “ Our forward~march, the forward march of 
humanity itself cannot be halted by a people that is degraded, 
corrupt and unadaptable . . .” andsoon. At these familiar 
Strains, the hero takes flight. All the stories are attractive ; 
they have knowledge and sympathy as well as the right idea. 

Attractive is the last word one could use about “‘ Brother 
Death,’’ by John Lodwick (Heinemann ; gs. 6d.), which is tough 
and hideous all through—but in its way admirable. The “hero,” 
Rumbold, is an ex-crook, ex-Army saboteur, now a professed 
cynic and “‘ man of violence.’’ On his way back to England, 
he picks up, or is picked up by, a woman as demoniac as himself. 
She has a job for him—to murder her little boy ; after which she 
would like him as a husband. But when he joins her in the 
North of Scotland, at her old home, after doing the deed, it is 
with other plans. They are a nice lot up there—Fiona’s stay- 
at-home, Girl-Guide sister is quite a match for the newcomers ; 
and they lead a pleasant life a trois. But Rumbold’s next murder 
—he has decided that Fiona must go, and has already forged her 
will—is not to take place. Poetic justice has run him down. 

The brutality is not exactly glamorised ; we are meant to 
shudder—Rumbold has a Catholic conscience tucked away, and 
shudders himself. On the other hand, it is meant to thrill. It has 
anote of almost Elizabethan melodrama, especially in Rumbold’s 
scene with the little boy. That cynical, censorious, extreme 
wickedness, that bitter gusto in evil-doing, is not at all unlike 
what one might find in a minor playwright of the Great Age. 

“The Voice of the Corpse,’’ by Max Murray (Michael 
Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), as the author’s début in crime, is not only 
a delight but an event. To be sure, the framework is strictly 
orthodox. A village spinster who knew something to the 


disadvantage of all her neighbours has been knocked on the head. Before that, she was 
spreading misery as a “ poison pen,” and Celia, the belle of Inching Round, has brought her 
friend Firth, a young solicitor, down from London to find out who wrote the letters. The 
murder of Miss Pewsey appears to solve that ; but now the question is, who killed her ?* Well, 
whom had she been threatening ? The local doctor for one ; and Major George Torrens, that 
pukka sahib ; and Graham Ward, Celia’s young man—Firth makes an ineffectual stand for non- 
interference, but cannot cope with Celia's little mother, who wants it all found out privately and, 
if necessary, hushed up. The solution is double-faced : stagey and unreal a in the 


K. Jouw. 
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WORLD-FAMOUS ALBRECHT DURER DRAWINGS: 
VIENNESE TREASURES AT THE V. AND A. 


HE Albertina, 
Vienna, contains 

164 drawings by 
Albrecht Diirer, the 
largest number in any 
collection, and the loan 
exhibition at the Vic- 
toria and Albert 
Museum, arranged by 
the Arts Council of 
Great Britain (by 
courtesy of the Aus- 
trian Government) 
includes a number of 
the most celebrated. 
Direr has been de- 
scribed as the great 
Gothic genius who 
“blended the high 
poetry of Italy with 
the intimate human 
[Continued below. 


“THE EMPEROR MAXI- 
MILIAN 1.” ; BY ALBRECHT 
DURER (1471-1528). a 
SUPERB PORTRAIT IN CHAR- 
COAL WITH SOME RED AND 
‘““ INNSBRUCK”; BY ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528). ONE OF THE ARTIST’S MOST YELLOW, HEIGHTENED WITH 


MAGNIFICENT LANDSCAPES IN WATER-COLOUR. (5 BY 7} INS.) wmiTe. (15 BY 12$ INS.) 





“DEAD BIRD”; BY ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528). 
A MINIATURE PAINTING ON PARCHMENT. 
(1x BY 7} 1Ns.) 


“STUDY OF HANDS IN ADORATION”; BY ALBRECHT 
DORER (1471-1528). DRAWN WITH THE POINT OF 
THE BRUSH. (113 BY 7? 1Ns.) 









: <a, ae ee 
“STUDY OF THE HEAD OF AN OLD MAN”; BY ALBRECHT x = sang = oe 
DURER (1471-1528). DRAWN WITH THE POINT OF THE ‘ - “> 

BRUSH. (16} By 11} INS.) 





10m 
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> alla 2 i sii bc oS ae 
“VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH THE ANIMALS”; BY a “ FUDY OF PLANTS"; BY ALBRECHT DORER (1471-1528), 


ALBRECHT DORER (1471-1528). IN PEN AND INK AND se Pr A I Ln ee — ONE OF THE PAINTER’S MOST. CELEBRATED DRAWINGS. 
WATER-COLOUR. (12§ BY 9} INs.) I . IN WATER-COLOUR AND IN BODY COLOUR. (16) BY 12 INS.) 





Continued.) 

prose of the North"—a phrase which expresses how his diligence and close was apprenticed to painting with Michael Wolgemut. He visited Italy and the 
observation of nature, and his supreme craftsmanship, are allied with a great Low Countries and travelled in South Germany. His superb portrait drawing of 
poetic and msthetic sensibility, Direr was, it is now believed, of Hungarian the Emperor Maximilian |., reproduced on this page, was made at Augsburg in 


extraction, but was born at Nuremberg. Originally trained as a goldsmith, he | 1518 at the time of the Imperial Diet. 
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OLD MASTER DRAWINGS FROM THE ALBERTINA: 


A SELECTION FROM 


“STUDY OF AN ELEPHANT”’; 
DRAWING IN BLACK CHALK. 


BY REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN RIJN 
SIGNED AND DATED. 


NE of the 

most import- 
ant loan exhibitions 
of the year, the 
show of 120 of the 
finest drawings 
from the famed 
Albertina Collec- 
tion, Vienna, is due 


THE LONDON EXHIBITION. 


(1607-1669). A SPLENDID 
(9 BY 13} INS.) 


(RIGHT.) 

“ STUDY FROM THE MALE 
NUDE " ; BY REMBRANDT 
HARMENSZ VAN RIJN 
(1607-1669). A BEAUTI- 
FUL DRAWING IN PEN 
AND BROWN INK AND 
BROWN WASH. (10 BY 

7% Ns.) 


AprRIL 17, 1948 


to open to-day, 
Saturday, April 17, at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The drawings have been lent to 
the Arts Council of Great 
Britain for exhibition in Britain 
by the Austrian Government, 
and when the collection leaves 
the Victoria and Albert Museum 
on May 30 it will go to the 
Leeds City Art Gallery from 
June 5 to 26, and then proceed 
to the National Gallery of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh, where it will 
be shown from July 3 to 24. 
The Albertina Collection was 
founded in 1795 by the Arch- 
duke Albert of Saxe Teschen, 
son-in-law of the Empress 
Maria Theresa. 


(Lert.) 

“DESIGN FOR AN EQUESTRIAN 
MONUMENT TO THE EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN I.” ; BY HANS BURGKMAIR 
(B. 1473). THIS AUGSBURG MASTER 
WAS A FRIEND OF DURER. PEN AND 
INK AND GREY WASH. (17 BY 11} INS.) 


(RIGHT.) 

“ALLEGORICAL FIGURE REPRESENT- 

ING LECHERY "; BY ANTONIO PISANO, 

CALLED PISANELLO (1397 -¢. 1455). 
PEN AND BROWN 
INK ON RED- 
TINTED PAPER. 
(st BY 6 INS.) 





ae 


~- ' 
Roy 
‘*SRATED PEASANT WITH A BASKET"; BY PIETER BRUEGHEL, THE ELDER 
(1530 ¢.-1§69). PEN AND BROWN INK OVER BLACK CHALK (32 By 38 Ns.) 


“VENUS AND CUPID ASLEEP"; BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER (1703-1770). BLACK CHALK AND 
PASTEL HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE. (9) BY 12} INs.) 
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LENT BY AUSTRIA FOR Po. = ALBERTINA PORTRAITS BY 
EXHIBITION IN BRITAIN. Bae vat =—S—*~=é«ASRRISSTS OFF FIVE NATIONS. 


“ HALF-LENGTH OF A YOUNG WOMAN”; BY DANIEL 
HOPFER (ACTIVE 1495-1531), PEN AND BLACK INK 


‘ ve AND GREY WASH. (17} BY 12  INs.) ate 
“ BUST OF A YOUTH”; ATTRIBUTED TO LORENZO LOTTO “BUST OF A YOUNG MAN"; BY BARTOLOMMEO 


(1480-1556). BLACK CHALK. (15$ BY 12% INS.) : a “y : VENEZIANO (1480-1555). BLACK CHALK 
HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE SIZE. (15 BY II} INS.) 


N this and the 

preceding pages 
we reproduce a 
selection of exhibits 
from the important 
show of drawings 
from the Albertina 
Collection, Vienna, 
lent to the Arts 
Council of Great 
Britain for exhibition 
in Britain, by the 
Austrian Govern- 
ment, which is due 
to open at the Vic- 
toria and Albert 
Museum to-day, 
Saturday, April 17. 
Magnificent drawings 
by artists of all the 
principal European 
schools are included 
in this collection, and 
no one should miss 
the opportunity of 
visiting this London 
display of 120 of the 
finest from it. On 
week-days 1s. will be 
charged for admission. 


(RIGHT.) ‘“‘ TWO ENGLISH 
HERALDS " ; BY SIR PETER : : 
LELY (PIETER VAN DER ““YOUNG WOMAN READING”; BY JEAN HONORE 


vaus) (1638-1680). BLACK FRAGONARD (1732-1806). A BRUSH DRAWING IN SEPIA. “ PORTRAIT OF THE CHINAMAN 1T’sao”; 


CHALK ON BLUE PAPER, 
HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE (17% BY 13% INS.) ATTRIBUTED TO | ETIENNE JEAURAT 


size. (20$ BY 11 INS.) (1699-1789). (20 BY 12} INS.) 


“Two YOUNG WOMEN, ONE HOLDING A LAP-pOG"™; BY “ PORTRAIT OF SUSANNA FOURMENT”; BY SIR PETER 
QUESS OF LEGANES™; BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). BLACK cuaLK PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). BLACK AND RED CHALK 
(1577-1640). BLACK AND RED CHALK. HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE AND PEN AND INK AND WASH. REINFORCED IN PLACES WITH PEN AND INK. 

(15 BY 10§ 1Ns.) (11§ BY 9% UNs.) (138 BY 10% IMs.) 


“PORTRAIT HEAD OF DON DIEGO MESSIA, MAR- 











ACCORDING TO TYPE. 


HERE is a scene in “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” in which the King and the lords of 
Navarre come to the Princess and her ladies, “‘ apparell’d . . . like Muscovites 
or Russians.” Their purpose is “‘ to parle, to court, and dance ; And every one his love- 
feat will advance”’—a design conceived more happily than executed. Now,. at the 
Strand Theatre, we have another “ mess of Russians’’ (Shakespeare’s phrase, I hasten 
to say), three ebullient actresses who arrive soulfully, yet purposefully, at a Long Island 
house, to shattér a quiet week-end. The plot is a cobweb ; the pleasure of the evening is 
to watch these Muscovites as they “‘ parle, court, and dance,” and behave generally as 
fictional White Russians ought to behave. Elena Miramova and Eugenie Leontovich, 
-he authors—who, Russians themselves, know what they are about—have taken care 
that their trio shall be as intense, as introspective, and as self-dramatising as possible. 
Once you are in the spirit of its amiable craziness—for you cannot well be superior about such 
contagious fooling as this—the evening passes swiftly. 
Here the authors have their tongues thrust deeply in 
their cheeks. But fun with the foreigner, in one way 
and another, has ever been a popular stage device, and 
it does not seem to breed international incidents. The 
“‘ types "save the mark—are carefully pigeon-holed. 
Thus, since Shakespeare’s day, Frenchmen through 
British eyes have been fantastically amorous, jealous, 
and volatile in the manner of Dr. Caius, of ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” who is given to such speeches as 
“I pray you, let-a me speak a word vit your ear. 
Verefore vill you not meet-a me?” Stage Frenchmen 
were especially prized in the last century; Sir Alan 
Herbert’s witty libretto for ‘‘ Bless the Bride ’’ laughs 
at the insular Victorian’s idea of the Continental. For 
years, in the more elementary type of farce, whiskers, 
windmill gesticulation, and a ze-zat-zose brand of 
broken English were quite enoygh to bring to us the 
gayest depths of Paree. Of course, foreign mala- 
propisms will always be useful. A Swiss chemist in a 
current comedy, ‘‘ Mountain Air,’”’ is the most recent 
victim, and it will be a strange day in the theatre 
when this traditional sport of word-making and word- 
breaking does not get its laugh. 
In Shakespeare’s time the Spaniard was fair game; 
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GROWING INTEREST IN ART AND ARTISTS. 
N°? fewer than twenty-eight new books dealing with art and artists are stacked beside me 


as I write. Many of them are high-priced, yet they will doubtless find purchasers, 
as did the books on Van Gogh at the Tate Gallery,.where, in a fortnight, some 200 
25s. volumes and 300 priced at 15s. each were sold, while 100 illustrated supplements 


‘costing 6s. apiece disappeared each day before mid-day during the record-breaking exhibi- 


tion. This new national interest in art is catholic. It ranges from the Old Masters and 
primitive Indian sculpture to the drawings of Henry Moore. One of the most attractive 
of the new volumes, especially from the pictorial aspect, is the Apollo edition of “‘ Rembrandt 
Paintings ’’ (Collins ; 30s.). Here is a selection of 100 works, twenty of them in full colour, 
gathered from galleries the world over by Professor W. Martin, a former Director of the 
Royal Gallery at The Hague and an acknowledged authority on Rembrandt. Whether or 
not Professor Thomas Bodkin wholeheartedly approves of the selection is not stated, but 
at the end of his very interesting essay on the artist 
and his work we find the announcement that “* Professor 
Bodkin’s responsibility for this book does not extend 
beyond the introduction which he has written.” Be 
that as it may, we have here what Professor Bodkin 
describes as ‘“‘two of the greatest pictures he 
[Rembrandt] ever painted,” “The Conspiracy of Julius 
Civilis ’’ and ‘‘ The Syndics of the Clothmakers’ Guild,” 
the former in colour. There are nine self-portraits, 
depicting Rembrandt from 1629 to 1669, but no 
reproduction of the famous life-size group of himself 
and Saskia, his wife, which Professor Bodkin says is 
one of his most sumptuous and exuberant works. Two 
landscapes are included, though “‘ The Milli”’ is missing. 
However, with such a feast as is here presented, it 
would be unkind and unjust to cavil. 

Still another art series which takes individual 
masterpieces and analyses them for the edification of 
the reader. The first three books of “‘ A Gallery of 
Masterpieces ” deal with Fra Angelico’s ‘‘ Coronation 
of the Virgin,’’ Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Mona Lisa ’’ and 
“‘ The Bayeux Tapestry ’’ (Max Parrish; 7s. 6d. each). 
Printed in France, the production is admirable. 
Maurice Serullaz, Assistant Curator of the Louvre, in 
his essay on the Mona Lisa, presents an analogy between 
the Koré of Euthydikos in the Acropolis Museum— 


but, if you except the courtly Don Pedro of ** Much 
Ado "’ and his unpleasant brother, there are in the Folio 
only two Spaniards that matter, the deplorable Arragon 


A SCENE FROM THE FARCE BY JOHN DIGHTON AT THE APOLLO, SHOWING (L. TO R.) 
MISS WHITCHURCH (MARGARET RUTHERFORD) ; ¥ PonD ( HOWE); THE 
-REV. EDWARD PECK (STRINGER DAVIS); RUPERT BILLINGS (COLIN GORDON); DICK 





better known as “‘ The Pouting Girl ’’—and Leonardo’s 
famous subject to show that both sculptor and painter 





who chose Portia’s silver casket—he will soon be on 
parade at Stratford—and the fantastic Don Adriano de 
Armado, of ‘‘ Love’s Labour,” a ‘‘ man of most illustrious words, fashion’s own wight.” 
In recent years he has frequently been acted well : I remember, in particular, a magical piece 
of comedy by Ernest Milton at the Old Vic during the mid-’thirties : here you felt indeed 
that Armado was ravished by his own “ enchanting harmony.” There is in ‘‘ Cymbeline ”’ 
an unexpected direction, ‘“‘ Enter . . . a Frenchman, a Dutchman, and a Spaniard.” (It 
sounds as if the passage were to be one long smoking-room story.) But only one of the men—- 
the Frenchman—speaks, and dully : Spaniard and Dutchman are mute. To-day the stage 
Spaniard is often a hotly jealous fellow, ready for conflict. Most playgoers, though, are 
prepared to take Spain in the theatre from such a comedy as ‘“‘ A Hundred Years Old,” 
or any other of the Granville-Barker translations. 

The Italian (stock type) is also a fizzing firework, 
likely to explode into an even odder lingo than the 
Frenchman’s. (And there is, too, the operatic Italian, 
though he is in another field. G.B.S. said after his 
experiences as a music critic: ‘I can make love in 
Italian ; I could challenge a foe to a duel in Italian if I 
were not afraid of him ; and if I swallowed some agonis- 
ing mineral poison I could describe my sensations very 
eloquently.”) Stage Germans are large and humourless, 
Chinese are either devil-doctors—not so many of these 
lately—or beaming house-boys. So the stock list runs. 
The American “ type "’ is still, I suppose, the animated 
stick of chewing-gum with an accent that must serve 
alike for Texas, Oregon, and Vermont. During the war 
the stick entered G.I. uniform. The American girl is 
either. a blonde with a voice like a sawmill, or else a 
wealthy young heroine involved in the domestic brawls 
of Mayfair. From the first, Americans answered the 
challenge by. presenting the Englishman as a drawling 
dude, every man a Foppington. 

It is odd how the conventigns stick, though they are 
hopelessly dated, and everyone must realise it. So in 
the British Isles: no doubt some audiences even now, 
more than forty years after “ John Bull’s Other Island,” 
might accept a Paddy with shillelagh from the bogs of 
Tipperary, or a ‘‘ Hoots, mon!” Scot with a passion for 
bawbees. These extreme types reach our principal stages 
very rarely ; yet they are lurking in the darkness—ready, 
if required, to furnish the sort of piece an author does 
not write so much as dash down at helter-skelter speed. 

In the current London theatre foreign types are few. The Scandinavian-Americans 
of I Remember Mama” are dzawn affectionately. We accept as realistic the Negroes of 
** Anna Lucasta."" Mae West's saloon crowd in “ Diamond Lil” contains the roughs and 
toughs likely, so we must presume, to have shouldered their way through a Bowery bar 
in the ‘nineties. But the White Russians of “* Dark Eyes” lead the field; Polly Rowles 
and Irina Baronova are amusing in the proper crazy-week manner when, deciding that 
death is the thing, they toss off the nearest poison (which happens to be peach-brandy), 
and find that they remain alive, their dramatic tableaux wasted. 


MAMA.” 
(MENRYETTA EDWARDS) ; 


of March 20, Mr. Trewin sai 
and humour of the 


TASSELL (MYLES EASON); MRS. PECK (BETTY WOOLFE). 





s,s HAPPILY-POSED FAMILY GROUP FROM SAN FRANCISCO" : 


SHOWING (L. TO R.) KATRIN HANSON (HELEN BAC{KLIN); CHRISTINE HANSON 

MAMA (MADY CHRISTIANS) ; 
HANSON (GUNNAR HAFSTEN). 

““ 1 Remember Mama,” by John van Druten, at the Aldwych is a play which is chiefly 

memorable for the acting Mady Christians. 

id : “ Thanks to John van 

this Life With Mother is a refreshment.” 


were inspired by like ideals. Adeline Hulftegger, 
another Assistant Curator of the Louvre, writes the 
essay on “ The Coronation of the Virgin,” declaring that “in Dante’s Paradise and the 
Heaven of Fra Angelico we see the last and loveliest dreams of the Middle Ages before their 
passing.”” The date of the Bayeux Tapestry has been a debatable point ever since 1824, 
when Abbé de la Rue challenged the accepted belief that it was produced during the last 
third of the eleventh century, and put the period as later than 1150.. André Lejard, who 
writes a brief introduction to “The Bayeux Tapestry,” believes that everything points 
to it having been made in the earlier period, but warns against dogmatising on the 
subject which, after all, is a minor matter compared with the tapestry’s significance as a 
landmark in the evolution of European art. Each of these books contains useful 
biographical, bibliographical and historical data. 

Another new series, from a new publisher, is 
** English Masters of Black-and-White.” It has Graham 
Reynolds, Deputy Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
as General Editor, and the first three volumes to hand 
are ‘“‘ Sir John Tenniel,’’ by Frances Sarzano, ‘‘ George 
Cruikshank,’’ by Ruari McLean, and “ Richard 
Doyle,’’ by Daria Hambourg (Art and Technics ; 
8s. 6d. each). The ’sixties and ‘seventies constitute 
one of the great periods in English book illustration, 
and these comprehensively illustrated books bring 
before us an appreciation which would otherwise be 
lacking, for few of the present generation can be truly 
familiar with even the work of Tenniel, apart from his 
illustrations or Lewis Carroll’s immortal “ Alices.” As 
for Cruikshank and Doyle, while the former may be a 
name, Doyle means nothing to the average individual 
to-day. Yet their work is to be found in the print- 

* rooms of the British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert : which is as it should be, for in these drawings 
we have a record of contemporary life. Miss 
Hambourg says it is their social content which “‘ above 
all, give Doyle’s sketches their enduring interest.” 
What Mr. McLean describes as “ probably Cruikshank’s 
most famous work”’ were the etchings he made to 
illustrate “ Oliver Twist"; and it is worth recalling 
that Ruskin compared Cruikshank’s skill as an etcher 
with that of Rembrandt. 

‘* Medieval Stained Glass of Switzerland,’’ edited 
with an introduction by Fridtjof Zschokke (Falcon 
Press ; 308.), is Swiss throughout. The ten large colour 

plates leave little to be desired, and having studied them, one turns eagerly to the text to 

learn more about them. The first is a representation of the Virgin and Child. Until 
about 1890 the original glass filled a small window behind the altar of a chapel on a steep 
hill in the lower Seez Valley. To-day it is preserved in the Landesmuseum at Ziirich, 

for it is the earliest-known stained-glass window in Switzerland, dating from about 1150. 

Some quarter of a century before that date one or more native artists were at work 
decorating the walls of the church at Hardham, about a mile from Pulborough, Sussex. 

Possibly at the same time as the Swiss stained glass was being placed in the chapel of St. 

James, near Flums, other painters were busy on 
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PAPA (GERARD HEINZ); NELS 


In writing about this play, in our issue 
Druten’s craft and to 





We had no stock work in “ Cockpit,” which 





ended its run a week ago; London playgoers failed 
to save a fine piece. Bridget Boland, in her picture 
of troubled Europe, had gone almost to the “ pente- 
costal crew" of a Kipling poem, but always she 
drew from the life. 

Foreigners apart, we have seen lately two other 


a 2 oe eae with the ‘play; easel 
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long-cherished types. Pinero’s Victorian police- quae vow Elena Miramov: 
man in “ Dandy Dick,” a kind of Constable Dull wap teaueh te Lame ef on Aoseioes bet 
** Love’s Labour’s Lost" ,is ly of hi 

( ve's . again), is strongly of his Oca oe DaYs 


period ; Lyn Evans, at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
acts him with a massive, savage concentration. In 
the West End, at the Apollo, the joke is on the 
pedagogue in the straws-in-the-hair romp of 
“The Happiest Days of Your Life.” Margaret 
Rutherford descends like a dozen wolves on 
the fold; and equally in a crusted tradition is 
George Howe as a bumbling schoolmaster who, 
given his head, would probably become a sort 
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’ school : 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
“* CORIOLANUS "’ (New).—The Old Vic revival of Shakespeare’s Roman tragedy 
ea SS 
inson 
us is true and subtle. E. Martin Bro has p 
a and Eugenie Leontovich’s idea of a happy 
ny actresses cleave their temperamental 
YOUR one ** (Apolioc).—An 
ohn Dighton writes the gustiest of 
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shows to London how excellently it serves y Welsh mining 


Hammersmith).—Pinero’s famous f wears well, 
’s twittering Dean and the constable of Lyn Evane—the revival 


Raye, who heads the bill, is an American go-as-you-please 
comedienne. She depends less upon wit than on geniality and burlesque cone. 


the walls of the church at Clayton, ten miles or so 
from Lewes. In these two churches are to be 
found the principal surviving English twelfth- 
century mural paintings, so that others besides 
iconographers will welcome “ Twelfth-Century 
Paintings at Hardham and Clayton"’ (Miller’s Press, 
Lewes ; £3 38.), for, apart from a stimulating and 
provocative introductory essay by Clive Bell, the 
book is devoted to forty-one photographs of the 
paintings—what remains of them—by Helmut 
Gernsheim, F.R.P.S. They are extraordinary. 
As Mr. Bell says, they “ contrive to be honest 
without being poor.” And, difficult though the 
making of them must have been, they are 
valuable. For they record these paintings, which lay 
hidden under a coat of whitewash for hundreds of 
years and were discovered by accident towards 
the end of the last century, and which are now 
slowly fading away. W. R. Catvert. 
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- Despite overseas demands limited quantities are 
available to personal shoppers at most good shops. 








CONTINUING 16 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP... 


The magnificent new 
Hillman Minx / 


WITH SYNCHROMATIC FINGER-TIP GEAR CHANGE 


and a wealth of new features 






A car with a great past 
. . and a great future 








london Showrooms and Export Division : Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House, Piccadilly W.1 
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LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years’ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making Amorphous 
Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety to workers in 
match factories, and gave the world its first safety match. Today 
Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus products light every match 
miade in Britain and countless millions of others all over the world. 


ALBRIGHT & WiLson 
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PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
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World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill. 
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The lace EARL BALDWIN. 


A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 











OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 


HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL |- 


QUEBEC ~ VANCOUVER « VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT ’ ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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HARRYHALE 
RIDING BREECHES 
JODHPURS 
HACKING 
JACKETS 
VESTS 


Obtainable 
ready-to-wear from 
Appointed Agents all over 
the country and abroad, or 
made-to-measure 
at 


235, 237 
REGENT STREET 


LONDON, W1 
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cleaning, too 


Yy 
yee BE ASTONISHED how easily you get 
through your Spring Cleaning if you have 
one of the latest types of Hoover Cleaner 
to help you. And you'll be delighted how 
thoroughly it does the job. The quality of 
these latest post-war models is higher than 

ever and they are equipped with a wide | 

range of cleaning tools which you can fit in 
a second. There is a model for every size 
and type of home. But demand is heavy, 
so to ensure early delivery see your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer without 
delay. He will supply you in time for 
Spring Cleaning if he possibly can. 
Prices from £10.10.0to {21.0.0 

(plus purchase tax). 





**D’you like pigeon pie?” 
** No, why?” 
CLEANING TOOLS NOW AVAILABLE ** Well, there’s the filling for 


FOR STANDARD AND JUNIOR MODELS one perched on our window 
—see your Authorised Hoover Dealer sill.’ 











| ** What make of pigeon?” 


| “Oh, just the common 
Trafalgar Square drone.” 


“He'll probably be directed 
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PAR PIGEON 





ROSE’ S — There is no substitute 


into the postal service.” 
“Intelligent things, carrier 
pigeons. We had one in the 
Squadron who never failed 
to return. We called her 
Rosy.” 

** Which reminds me, a highly 
reliable little bird told me today 
that Rose’s Lime Juice is on 
sale again though not yet in 
large quantities.”” 











HOOVER LIMITED + PERIVALE * GREENFORD «+ MIDDLESEX | 











Tem Tower, Oxford 


The great gateway to Christ Church, Oxford. 
The tower, designed by Wren, contains a 
medieval bell which daily rings for the 
closing of all the colleges. 
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Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd, EM368 
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Obtainable only from Retailers. 
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Ml JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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SPARKCET 




















Beautiful and distinctive . . in chromium 
or enamel with red, green or black relief. 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 
Supplies very limited. 


REPAIR SERVICE—Old Sparklets 
Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
paired quickly at moderate cost... 
Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 
to: 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI8 











~ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. -This pernodicas is sold subject to the followmg conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given bx 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 23., and that it shal! not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
ondition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Once a year British Industry 
holds a great “ At home”? to all its 
customers and friends. This is the 
famous British Industries Fair to 
which come buyers from all parts 
of the world, seeking a vast variety 
of goods and services. 

The Fair does much to stimu- 
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British Industries Fair, Birmingham 


with their Associated Companies, 
are able to be of great assistance to 
those whose interests lie in overseas 
markets. 

Business men entering the 
export trade for the first time are 
particularly invited to discuss any 
financial problems with the Manager 
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T has always been a point of honour with us that 
John Cotton tobacco for pipe or cigarette 


should contain no artificial flavouring. 


That 


famous and delightful aroma —so appreciated by 
John Cotton smokers, so admired by others— 


comes purely and simply from 
great care and long experience 
in the blending of fine tobacco. 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. | &2- - - - 4/6 anoz. 
No.4 - - - - = - 4/2 anoz. 
Empire - - - - - - 3/11 anoz. 
No. | Cigarettes - 3/8 for 20 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco—a Perfect Cigarette 
MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 


of their local branch, or to write direct 


late that export trade by which Great 
to the address given below. 


Britain chiefly lives, and Barclays Bank, 
Chief Foreign Branch : 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


























STEPTRON x8, a superbly made 
wide-field Binocular for Rally or 
Racing. £32. 0. 0. 


Ross Binoculars — obtainable everywhere. 
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schweppervescence 
lasts the whole drink through 
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